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CHRONICLE 


The War.—The conquest of Poland is now complete. 
The evacuation of Grodno and the retirement of the Rus- 
sians to east bank of the Niemen, leaves the province en- 
tirely in the hands of the Germans. 
To the northeast of Grodno the Ger- 
mans are increasing their pressure on 
the defenses of Vilna, and its fall, so it would seem, cannot 
be long delayed. Still further north, in the Courland, the 
Germans have renewed active operations against Riga, 
not by direct attack on the city itself, but in accordance 
with the general plan, by trying to force the passage of 
the Dvina, at a point between Riga and Friederichstadt, 
and at Friederichstadt itself. Should they succeed in 
crossing, and by so doing threaten the 
isolation of the city, the evacuation of 
this important seaport and control of 
the Gulf of Riga would almost inevitably follow. The 
importance of such a victory is clear from the increased 
possibility it offers for an advance on Petrograd. 

Pressing on from Brest-Litovsk, the army of Prince 
Leopold has passed beyond Kobrin and is engaging the 
Russians at Prushani, Beresa and Antopol. In the 
province of Volhynia, the combined forces of the Aus- 
trians and Germans have compelled the evacuation of 
Lutsk, and are moving on the fortress of Rovno and 
Dubno, the two remaining defenses of Little Russia. 

Galicia, too, has been all but cleared of the: Russians, 
who after retreating from the Zlota Lipa across the 
Strypa, are endeavoring on the river Sareth to hold the 
narrow strip of eastern Galicia that still remains in their 
hands. The week, therefore, has been one of continued 
success for the Teutons. 


Bulletin, Aug. 31, 
p.m.-Sept. 7, a.m. 


Continued German 
Successes 





Ambassador, sent to Mr. Lansing, Secretary of State, a 
brief note, which although not an official communication 
sent direct from the German Govern- 
ment, contained the welcome assur- 
ance of the Ambassador that in the 
instructions he had received concerning the German re- 
ply to the last Lusitania note, the following passage oc- 
curred: “Liners will not be sunk without warning and 
without safety of the lives of non-combatants, provided 
that the liners do not try to escape or offer resistance.” 
The Ambassador added that this change of policy had 
been resolved upon before the sinking of the Arabic. The 
vagueness of the term “liners” has given rise to a good 
deal of speculation as to the precise meaning the German 
Government, in the note which is to follow, will attach to 
the word, but it was generally conceded, at least up to the 
evening of September 4, that the crises which had so long 
menaced the friendly relations between the two countries 
had at last passed, and that the President had vindicated 
the honor of the United States. The Ambassador's dec- 
laration, as was to be expected, gave rise to much dis- 
cussion as to the motives which underlie his country’s 
action and the ulterior purpose which she has in view; 
but this did not interfere with the great outstanding fact 
that Germany had acceded to the representations of the 
United States. 

The attack on the Allan Steamship Hesperian, however, 
off Fastnet on Sunday night, by a mine or a torpedo, 
but most probably by the latter, has to great extent offset 

the favorable impression caused by 
Attack on Hesperian the Ambassador's and 
thrown the whole controversy back 
into its former acute state. The Hesperian was a liner 
carrying non-combatants, and yet an attempt was made to 


The German 
Concession 


assurance, 


| 
On September 1, Count von Bernstorff, the German | sink it, without warning. If the loss of life reached no 
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higher number than seven, and did not include the Ameri- 
cans who were on board, it was not because precautions 
were taken by those who made the attack to insure their 
At present, therefore, the act appears in direct 
Germany is 


safety. 
contradiction to the Ambassador's words. 
expected to disavow the act if it be proved that a German 


submarine commander was responsible. 


France.—The Catholic Committee of French Propa- 
ganda has issued this manifesto setting forth the views 
entertained by bishops and priests about the war: 


A Manifesto The celebrated phrase of Gibbon, “the 
bishops have fashioned France, just 
as the bees make their hive,” would be trite and 


commonplace from its frequent use if circumstance did not some- 
times render it singularly appropriate. The revival of Christian 
France, let us say of France herself, is due in a great measure to 
the action of her bishops. As a convincing proof of this it is 
only necessary to glance at some of the volumes which have re- 


France has often astonished the world by an 


cently appeared 
ovtburst of vigorous life at an hour when all around her were 
repeating Finte la France. And thus it was again in July 


last, when an unjust war was declared against her. The unani- 
mity of all in face of the enemy had no more ardent encourage- 
Without concerting to- 


manifestation, 


ment than in the voice of her bishops. 
gether, without having to 
which might have seemed to divide Catholicism, all have protested 


recourse a collective 
against the premeditated aggression of which France was the 
after having exhausted in order to avoid 
war Mer. Turinaz, he the title of 
“Bishop of the Frontier.” the oldest member by the date of his con- 
secration of the French Episcopate, has, in his admirable Lenten 
1914, condemned the aim and character 


victim every means 


who has merited noble 


° 


Pastoral of February 2, 
of “this war of extermination,” which leads by a fatal slope, by its 
necessary conclusions, to the destruction of the Catholic Church, 
of her authority and doctrines, and to the destruction of all re- 
That which the Bishop of Nancy has said with all his mar- 
his venerable brethren of France and Belgium have 


ligion 
tial ardor, 
also said, each according to his temperament and the special cir- 
cumstances of his diocese. The letter, immortal as right, of Cardi- 
nal Mercier, the philosopher-bishop, the noble and courageous pro- 
tests of his suffragans of Namur and Liége, the pages traced 
within sound of the cannon by Mer. Lobbedey, of Arras, the dis- 
courses, so firm and moderate, of Cardinal Amette, his appeal to 
the Christian world, when a German aviator had attempted to 
set fire to Notre Dame, of Paris, and again when German artill- 
erymen had bombarded the Cathedral of Reims, the luminous 
teaching of the Archbishop of Albi and of the Bishop of Ver- 
sailles, the adhesion the French Cardinals to the letter of 
Cardinal Mercier—all these testify plainly which side is in the 
right. Their admirable devotion, their energy in the face of the 
enemy, their inexhaustible charity, their spirit of organization 
which Mgr. Lacroix has recalled in his too brief pamphlet “Le 
Clergé et la Guerre de 1914,” all witness to the unreserved co- 
operation which those at the head of the Church of France have 
given to the cause of public safety. They have forgotten, as was 
fitting, any grievances they might have had against a régime 
under which the Church had suffered; the Bishop of Valence, 
whom no one can accuse of weakness as regards the civil power, 
only translated the sentiment of the Catholics when he offered 
the Chief of the State the loyal devotion of all the Church's 
\nd, lastly, all our bishops have shown that France, in 


of 


children 
spite of certain appearances, is still a great Catholic nation, while 
the Germans, forgetful of that which formerly made the great- 
ness of their Catholic Center, are today giving proofs in France, 






| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Belgium, Poland and on the seas of a pagan and barbarian men- 
tality. Such are the ideas, such the facts, which one will find 
collected in the works, issued spontaneously from very different 
authors, to which we now call attention. The voice of the 
French bishops has some claim, and we doubt not, some chance 
of being heard in the Christian world. May it be listened to and 
appreciated at its true value. 


Similar statements have been issued by all the belliger- 
ent nations, one group blaming the other for the calamit- 
ous war. The present document would be strengthened 
by the excision of opprobrious epithets. 

Germany.—Several documents, one bearing an official 
character, have been published in answer to the criticisms 
made by Sir Edward Grey on the speech of Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg before the Reichs- 
tag. All assert that the English 
Minister, while discussing at length 
the subject of alleged German threats against Belgian 
neutrality, deliberately suppresses the incriminating facts 
contained in the reports made by more than one foreign 
representative at the Beigian court before the war. The 
German Chancellor, it is claimed, never said that Belgium 
had sold her neutrality to Great Britain. It is true, how- 
ever, that he had asserted, and upon documentary evi- 
dence, that by promoting British military plans, Belgium 
German troops had in- 


The Answer to 
Sir Edward Grey 


had violated her own neutrality. 
vaded Belgium only after this bad faith had been made 
manifest. The Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, thus 
comments upon Great Britain’s concern over the viola- 
tion of Belgian neutrality: 

This excitement over the morals of the violation of a seventy- 
five-year-old treaty, made for purposes entirely different, was 
ridiculous in a country which, without concern, repeatedly dis- 
regarded a promise solemnly given to all Europe twenty-tive 
years ago, and which continuously supported French violations 


of the obligations accepted in 1911 regarding Morocco. : 
Documents found in Brussels show conclusively that Great 
Britain would land troops in Belgium without Belgium's con- 


sent; that Belgium had decided not to resist a British violation 
that upon the mere supposition that a 
German invasion Government had 
prepared complete plans for cooperation with British forces. 
Such a country is not a neutral country. 


of Belgian neutrality; 


was possible, the Belgian 


The same journal reproduces the memoranda in which 
Prince Lichnowsky, German Ambassador at London, re- 
corded his final interview with Sir Edward Grey. In this 
interview the minister had admitted that the deciding 
consideration was that participation in the war would 
injure England little more than a passive course, and that 
England as a participating power would be in a better 
position to throw her influence into the balance than by 
remaining neutral, because she would be able at any time 
to threaten to withdraw. This interview, it is claimed, 
is sufficient to show that Great Britain’s policy has from 
the beginning been dictated not by considerations of honor 
and justice, but by motives of jealousy and self-interest. 


Great Britain. —The British Foreign Office has issued 
a lengthy statement in which the negotiations between 
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Germany and Great Britain in 1912, are reviewed. The 
purpose of the statement is to cor- 
rect the impression which might be 
left in the public mind, by the re- 
cently published German account of this proposed Anglo- 
German alliance. This account, which has been circulated 
by the German Government, endeavors to show the 
British Government had unreasonably rejected what was 
a generous offer of friendship on the part of Germany. 
In answer, the British Foreign Office submits the text of 
the proposals made to Lord Haldane by the German 
Chancellor, and argues that the conditions laid down in 
the document would necessarily have operated to the 
serious disadvantage of Great Britain and her allies. 
“Germany, in the case of a European conflict, would 
have remained free to support her friends; Great Britain 
would have been forbidden to raise a finger in defense of 
hers.” The document continues: 


The Anglo-German 
Negotiations in 1912 


It is obvious that the real object of the German proposal was 
to secure the neutrality of Great Britain in all eventualities, 
since, should war break out, Germany would certainly contend 
that it had been forced upon her, and would demand that Eng- 
land remain neutral. An admirable example of this is the 
present war, in which, in spite of the facts, Germany contends 
that war has been forced upon her. Even the third member of 
the Triple Alliance, who had sources of information not open to 
us, did not share this view, but regarded it as an aggressive war. 

England, the Foreign Office claims, was willing to 
declare that “she would neither make nor join in any 
unprovoked attack upon Germany,” but the Chancellor 
made it clear that Germany wished a declaration “of ab- 
solute neutrality,” applicable in any and all cases. This 
could not be granted, and the negotiations came to an end, 


India.— Writing in the Bombay Examiner, Father 
Ernest Huil, S.J., continues to plead for the forty-four 
German Jesuits who were interned by the Indian Govern- 
ment. Touching but briefly on the 
ingratitude of repaying more than a 
half-century of loyal and devoted ser- 
vice given by the German Jesuits under a British flag to 
British interests with a withdrawal of confidence and 
imprisonment, he enlarges on the grounds on which he 
bases his conviction that it is utterly unjust to entertain 
the suspicion that the German Jesuits may be “potential 
spies.” Throughout all the years of their participation 
in the educational work of Bombay, they have been a 
power not merely for the development of manliness and 
morality among all classes of the natives, but especially 
among the more influential members of the Indian society. 
Over and above this, they have constantly inculcated 
the duty of loyalty to the British Government; and this 
with so remarkable a success, that in the numerous riots 
and seditions which have shaken the peace of that portion 
of the Empire, not a single Jesuit pupil can be shown to 
have been a participant. Their efforts to inculcate and 
foster devotion to the British flag is attested by numerous 
citations from the reports and speeches of Governors 


Case of the 
German Jesuits 





| 





and other high officials, by words of high praise spoken 
in their behalf by private individuals, and by examples of 
the persistence with which the Fathers have taken oc- 
casion in all their classes, but especially in the classes of 
history, to impress on the native mind the blessings and 
advantages they enjoy under the benevolent British rule, 
and the necessity of waiting patiently for the develop- 
ment of such qualities among the people as a whole, as 
will make them capable of that still larger freedom to 
which some of the more turbulent spirits have been too 
actively aspiring. Passing on from the past to the present, 
Father Hull quotes from a letter sent by the Supe- 
rior of the German Jesuits in the Bombay Presidency to 
all his subjects, in which he says: “I deem it needful to 
admonish all, that they shall most carefully abstain from 
any action, nay, even from the slightest word which 
might be capable of a sinister interpretation, by which 
the fidelity which we owe to the Government under which 
God’s providence has placed us, and from which we re- 
ceive so many and great benefits, might come to be sus- 
pected.” Father Hull declares that they have acted on 
this admonition with perfect self-control, which has been 
the easier because they have lost their German citizenship, 
are living in exile, have enjoyed for long years the good 
offices of the British Government, and have every pros- 
pect of laying their bones in Indian soil. Abstaining 
from politics, deprived of their rights as German citizens, 
in sympathy with British methods in India, and eager to 
maintain the privileges and position of trust they have 
hitherto enjoyed, they are not in the least likely, so argues 
their apologist, to do anything by word or deed that 
would betray the interests of the British Empire. 


Ireland.—Interesting letters have recently passed be- 
tween the Lord Bishop of Limerick, Dr. O’Dwyer, and 
Mr. John Redmond, on the subject of peace. After 

some eloquent words on the Pope’s 


Aa interesting plea to the belligerent nations, the 


Correspondence : ; 
bishop says in part: 

At a crisis such as this where is the wisdom of repeating, like 
a parrot cry, that no proposals for peace can be entertained until 
Delenda est Cartkago is very 
But is there a com- 


Germany is beaten to her knees? 
fine. if you were sure of being able to do it. 
petent man in England this moment who is confident of being 
able to crush Germany? Or to crush her at a cost that would be 
less ruinous than defeat? It may or may not be desirable to 
annihilate German power; but that is not the question now, but 
is it practicable? Proud and arrogant talk gives no help, and 
revolts the consciences of men; and the people who set out to 
smash Germany should ask themselves whether the defeat of 
Russia, and the weakening of France, and the state of things at 
the Dardanelles, have not recently somewhat altered the condi- 
tions of the problem. 

A few months ago they counted with confidence on the trium- 
phant progress of the Russian “steamroller.” That machine is, 
not now quite so efficient. Then great hopes were placed in the 
accession of the Balkan States to the side of the Allies. The 
in Poland will probably show them the merits of 
and altogether he should be a sanguine man who 
an overwhelming victory for England. 


turn of events 
the other side, 
still counts on 
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But over and above these general considerations of religion 
and humanity the vital interests of our own country call clamor- 
ously for peace. You know far better than I do that every day 
of this war is piling up a load of debt which will impoverish and 
ii The first Budget, after 
the war, will probably reach the astounding figure of £400,000,000, 
of which Ireland’s share will be one-twentieth, or £20,000,000. Do 


you think that any measure of prosperity will be possible under 


cripple this poor country for generations. 


such a burden? Where will the money come from, unless they 
tax the land and undo all the good of Land Purchase, which has 
cost the country so dearly? Then, the moment the war ceases, 


there will be a collapse of prices, and woe betide the man who 
will not have made provision for that day. Strong men will be 
hard set to keep their heads over water; but the ordinary farmers 
find it enough to do to pay their annuities, much less to meet 
England, too, will feel the 


She can weather the bad 


will 
an unheard of load of taxation. 

strain, but she has great resources. 
times for some years, and, whatever way the war goes, will re- 
her prosperity. It will be very difficult with us. Win or 
lose, the war already spells poverty for us for a generation, and, 
if it goes on for another year, it will sink us in irretrievable ruin. 


cover 


That is a sad prospect for our poor country, and condemns Home 


Rule, if we get it, to hopeless poverty and impotence. 


There follows a request that Mr. Redmond use his 
influence to get the British Government to listen to the 
Pope's appeal. The Irish leader replied: 

|! have received your Lordship’s letter, and I need not say I 
have read it with the utmost care. In reply, | must respectfully 
say that. to the best of my judgment, the course of action you 
suggest to me would not be calculated to promote the cause of 
peace. Nor do I think that I would be justified in endeavoring 
to bring pressure to bear upon the Government to enter into any 
negotiations for peace at a time when the German Powers, who 
have been the aggressors in this war, show no sign of any dis- 
position to repair the wrongs they have inflicted upon Belgium 
and our other Allies. 


Thus the Nationalists appear committed to war to the 


bitter end. 


Mexico.—Conditions have not changed in this un- 
fortunate country, except perhaps for the worse. The 
internal warfare still continues, the Carranzistas always 
winning according to one despatch, 
the Villistas winning according to 
another account; starvation is claim- 
ing its daily toll even in Mexico City, and the border 
raids have increased in number and intensity. The fol- 
lowing letter, the third of a series, from a Mexican cor- 
respondent, bears the fundamental grievances of the 


A General View, 
Third Letter 


Mexicans: 
To the Editor of America: 

[ have written my former letters to give you an idea of the 
political condition of the Revolutionists who are trying to destroy 
Mexico. I am now going to speak of the social conditions ot 
that country in order that the readers of AMERICA, which is de- 
fending with so much zeal the cause of Catholicism in Mexico, 
may ask Heaven that we may enjoy the peace which always 
ensues when legitimate freedom is respected, and the exercise of 
all rights is guaranteed. The Revolution presented itself as the 


avenger of the rights of the people. From a political standpoint 


the people, said the Revolutionists, have never taken a real part 
in the government of the country, though according to the Con- 





stitution they should, for our form of government ought to be 
democratic, but until now it has been dictatorial and aristocratic. 
The tirst reform we need is the restoration of universal, actual 
suffrage. But the city mayors appointed by the governors of the 
states, and by the national administration, have long been effective 
instruments for the corruption of justice, for blocking freedom of 
suffrage and tyrannizing over the citizens. The second reform 
needed is the retirement of the present mayors, in order that 
elect its officials, mayors and council by a 
majority of votes. The municipal body would then be altogether 
independent of the governors and of the national administration. 

We come now to the economic question. The Revolutionists 
maintained that the wealth of the country was in the hands of a 
few. They protested that the holders of property have consider- 
ably enlarged their estates by seizing public lands or by getting the 
lands of those who were despoiled by the Government on account 
of lack of political influence with the administration. The third 
reform demanded is the distribution of the land. This would 
mean a division of the property, a reclamation of the appropriated 
public demain, the closing of all landlord's stores and the assign- 
ment of a wage which would properly compensate peons for their 


each city may 


labor, and shorten their hours of work. 

It is true that our Mexican Constitution calls for universal 
suffrage, and that the form of government should be a democracy. 
But it is all but certain that universal suffrage has been non- 
existent. It is true that the mayors of the cities were appointed 
by the governors of the States and even by the central adminis- 
tration, and were often employed for the purpose of revenge, 
injustice and subornation and this, of course, bred resentment 
and hatred in the hearts of many Mexicans. Lastly, it is true 
that in proportion to the total population of Mexico, the wealth 
of the country is in the hands of a.few, and that in many places 
the workman's wages ought to be increased, the landowners 
stores closed and public land restored. 

But any one who knows Mexico and the present Revolutionists, 
is perfectly aware that in the Mexico of today, universal suffrage, 
real democracy and a fair distribution of land is impossible. But are 
the 100,000 citizens now with arms in their hands citizens who are 
aware of their rights and capable of exercising them? Are the 
leaders of this Revolution honest enough to fight disinterestedly 
for the good of the people? And are they able to effect the re- 
In my next letter these questions will 

A. COROLLA. 


forms which are needed ? 
be answered. 


Spain.—The attitude of Spain toward the war has 
been so often discussed in the American papers that the 
following statement from the great Maura, the leader of 

the Conservatives, is of particular in- 
The War, terest at this critical time. 

International circumstances require great prudence, and we 
must bear in mind that the day may arrive when we must show 
abroad that we are united. This crisis, however, will pass away, 
and then we shall have only our national problems to consider. 
Our situation with respect to the belligerents creates, in fact, a 
special condition in which our interests appear bound up with 
those of the Western nations, and it is not opportune at this mo- 
ment to discuss whether, in the future, it would be more advan- 
tageous to adopt other orientations of policy. We must, at all 
costs, prevent the pressure of interested parties from plunging 
the nation into a difficult conflict. Spanish opinion is regarded 
with marked suspicion, and disillusion is noticeable among cer- 
tain of the belligerents who believed they could dispose of us 
according to their whim and fancy. The war will continue, per- 
haps longer than I anticipated, and meanwhile I do not consider 
that Spain's difficult position can be modified, however strong 
may be the opinion demanding this. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


Europe and State Socialism 


HE English nation has always prided itself upon its 
democratic freedom. Now many liberties are being 
curtailed or taken away. The Government has begun to 
control many means of production, practically regulating 
hours, wages, output. The individual dwindles into in- 
significance: the omnipotent State, represented by the 
Cabinet and the King-Parliament merely acquiescing 
meekly in their proposals, becomes the owner of men and 
their labor. The fear has been expressed that after the 
war former conditions may never be entirely restored; 
that the Government, face to face with new problems, 
and having had a taste of its power, may find or make 
good and sufficient reasons to hold in abeyance some 
cherished liberties of the days that are passed forever. 

In France and in Germany the Government has always 
been of a more paternalistic kind. Hence less difficulty 
was experienced in turning the thoughts and efforts all 
into one channel, and directing them to one goal. There 
was less criticism of high-handed governmental inter- 
ference with private concerns, with the means of pro- 
duction and distribution. Especially was this the case 
in Germany when the Government appropriated besides 
all foodstuffs, and began to regulate with an iron hand 
the buying and selling of this all-important commodity. 

The outbreak of the war had exhibited simultaneously 
the complete bankruptcy of International Socialism. Ex- 
pression of international brotherhood and cooperation 
gave way to the venting of intensest hatred and a fierce 
desire to slaughter as many as possible of those formerly 
so touchingly hailed as dearest comrades. The men with- 
out a country, who had for years clamored for the aboli- 
tion of all frontiers, and thought themselves of the elect, 
suddenly discovered that they were in a category with 
the common man in the street, who still has some feeling 
of love for the land that bore him, some sense of the 
sacredness of the soil whence he sprang. 

Yet, no sooner had the various Governments, forced 
by military exigencies, begun to control many means of 
production and distribution, than the Socialist leaders 
saw a new light. Socialism had not failed. It was nearer 
the complete realization of its program than ever before; 
nay, this program was being worked out without socialist 
assistance before the eyes of the whole world. In the 
words of one of them, who spoke but a short time ago 
in Berlin: 

Socialism which for decades past had been a mere theory, 
has suddenly by the one fierce blow of war, been reduced to 
practice. No longer are books needed to elucidate the meaning 
and aims of Socialism: every one is realizing them in his own 
daily life. Socialism advocated collective ownership of all means 
of production: now the State controls, as if it owned, all private 


firms working for the army. It fixes maximum prices and forces 
manufacturers to share their profits with their employees. Again, 








Socialism advocated a rate of distribution and consumption in 
accordance with a standard of production. And lo, the Govern- 
ment has breadstuffs, allotting a certain pre- 
determined amount to rich and poor alike. 


contiscated all 


What only some months ago was an ideal fought for 
amidst many vicissitudes since the days of Karl Marx, 
has become a reality over night. What was derided as 
a utopian dream, has become an every-day fact. None 
object; none complain. Socialism through that very war 
which it professed to hate and render impossible has 
finally come into its own. The argumentation is specious. 
Is it true? Have we before us an incipient socialistic 
State as foreshadowed by the prophets and now sprung 
into being Minerva-like ? 

Modern democratic Socialism all over the world de- 
mands that all means of labor, or “the sources of life,” 
as Marx terms them, i.e., not only the soil but also 
manufactories, machinery, raw materials, work tools, be- 
come the exclusive property of the entire community. 
Our own socialist party, in the official platform adopted 
at the Indianapolis Convention, July 29-31, 1901, thus 
formulated this program: 
re- 


The Socialist party, in national convention assembled, 


affirms its adherence to the principles of International Socialism, 
and declares its aim to be the organization of the workng class 
and those in sympathy with it, into a political party with the ob- 
ject of conquering the powers of government and using them 
for the purpose of transforming the present system of private 
ownership of the means of production and distribution into col- 
lective ownership by the entire people. 


The aim, Collectivism, is clearly set forth. Have even 
the most far-reaching measures of any European Gov- 
ernment brought about anything like it? When, as was 
the case in Germany, a state monopoly of foodstuffs was 
decreed for the benefit of the nation, did Socialism 
emerge triumphant? No. For it is plain that there is 
no question here of any collective ownership of anything 
whatever. Now as before individuals and organized 
bodies, not the commonwealth as such, buy and sell. Com- 
munal authorities, it is true, have very extensive powers 
vested in them to prevent the hoarding of grain; but a 
very wide range of action is still left to producers, bakers 
and consumers. The price paid by the consumer for the 
goods he buys still includes the various elements of rent of 
premises, profit on capital invested and on materials 
handled. Thus it sets forth the admission that the means 
of production are still private property, that the farmer, 
the business man, the miller, the baker, own their capital 
and are entitled to just returns on it. While Socialism 
demands the socialization, the collective ownership, of all 
means of production and distribution, we have here to 
deal only with a limited control of them. While this col- 
lective ownership is to be brought about by expropriation 
without indemnification, or as some insist, by the natural 
evolution of human society, there is in the present case 
no thought of either. An ultra-individualistic conception 
of society, such as the Manchester School sponsored, is 
disposed to brand with the stigma of Socialism any 
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interference of the State which sets limits to private 
gain, even though the latter is often but thinly disguised 
dishonesty or extortion. But the mere interfering of 
the State with certain branches of industry and com- 
merce, or their limited control, is no more entitled to be 
called state Socialism, than a state-owned monopoly 
justified by financial or economic reasons. The French 
and has had for years past a 
sale of tobacco, for purposes of 
and English Governments have 


Government has now, 


, on the 
revenue. The German 
enacted workmen’s compensation and old age pension 
laws, and they have forced employers to bear part of the 


Especially in the countries now at war, relief 


monopoly, e. g. 


burden. 
measures backed by state aid, will of necessity have to 
become more numerous after peace is declared, for in- 
dividual initiative will find itself unable to cope with the 
havoc wrought in men and properties. 

Are any of these measures to be branded 
Socialism, because they look to the welfare of the State 
These abnormal times demand abnormal 


as state 
or its citizens? 
measures. If the ideals of Socialism can only be realized 
because of present conditions in Europe, then we have 
herein the most scathing criticism ever brought forward 
against the Health the 
natural state of the body and peace the natural state of 
a nation. Sickness and war are but temporary eruptions, 
calling for temporary, sometimes drastic measures. The 
present extraordinary state intrusion into private prop- 
erty and business is justified by extraordinary circum- 
stances and may last as long as these circumstances pre- 
vail. To call them Socialism realized is to stamp Social- 
ism itself as a transient malignant distemper of the race, 
not the perfect goal of a natural evolution of human 


socialistic commonwealth. is 


society. 

No one but sees that the masses of the people who now 
more or less willingly submit to the curtailment of their 
liberties for the sake of a greater good, the triumph of 
their respective countries, would rise up in revolt if these 
measures were to be continued in all their severity when 
the causes that called them into being have passed away. 
That economic reforms of far-reaching import will follow 
upon the conclusion of peace, is beyond doubt. But that 
Socialism will emerge from the deadly conflict of nations 
only a shadow of its former self, and with a mere 
remnant of its former strength, is a foregone conclusion. 
Its promises have come to naught. The solidarity of the 
workers of the world has given place to intense distrust 
and hate. Internationalism, that dreadful weapon brand- 
ished over the heads of rulers and governments in fiery 
harangues, has been shattered and broken seemingly be- 


yond mending. J. B. CuLEMANs. 


Revolution Made to Order 


ies prevent injustice to innocent people some facts 
should be stated, other than those given out through 
the usual channels, about the rioting along the Rio Grande 


| means of obtaining arms for the new recruits. 





and the alleged uprising of Mexicans in the United 
States. One of the best proofs that the public is being 
misled is found in a protest just issued by the State of 
New Mexico and signed by Governor McDonald, by the 
Attorney-General, and the Secretary of State, in which 
it is asserted in strong terms that a grave injustice is 
being done to a large and valuable class of citizens, and 
that tiie Mexican population of the Border States is as 
loyal to the Government and as incapable of treason as 
the people of New England or Virginia. 

No one is better qualified than Governor McDonald to 
know whereof he speaks. The population of New Mexico 
contains as large a percentage of Mexicans as any State 
in the Union, and its location with reference to the Re- 
public of Mexico is such as to subject it to the same 
conditions which exist elsewhere along the border. This 
protest in defense of the race is entitled to more than a 


| passing thought, coming as it does from the highest au- 


thorities of a State which has given more careful atten- 
tion to the problem of its Mexican citizens than any other. 

Press despatches from different localities attribute the 
border raiding variously to bandit gangs from Mexico, 
to Huertista refugees in the United States, and to Mexi- 


| can residents in the country acting under an organized 


conspiracy to loot and kill Americans and seize their 
lands. However divided as to the instigators of the 
trouble, all are agreed that the Carranzistas are actively 
cooperating with American authorities to suppress it. 
In affairs of this kind it is well to remember that 
“things are not what they seem,” and when they assume a 
too obvious “seeming,” look for the truth they are designed 
to conceal. In this matter we are in the attitude of specta- 
tors, and for the most part we are looking at a carefully 
set stage where the actors come out and play their parts 
in scenes, the effect of which has been shrewdly calcu- 
lated beforehand. Up to date the illusion of reality has 


_ been sufficiently convincing to divert the audience from 


troublesome investigation. Just now the stage is set for 


' a Mexican uprising, the natural effect of which will be 


to increase racial antagonism and through the activities 
of the United States army, and the pressure of hostile 
local sentiment drive hundreds of helpless, peaceable peo- 


| ple across the Rio Grande, where they must fight or 


starve. 
A few months ago a scene of a different nature was 


| being considered for production about this time, but 


abandoned. It was designed for the purpose of beguil- 
ing Mexicans back into Mexico, with promises of free 
land, horses for plowing, seed for planting and guaran- 
teed immunity from military service. A publicity cam- 
paign was planned through newspapers in the United 
States for the purpose of winning favor for the move- 
ment in this country, inasmuch as it proposed to relieve 


| it of the responsibility of providing for indigent refugees. 


This writer was present at one secret conference con- 


cerning it. At the same time were discussed ways and 
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A report of one of the first skirmishes near Browns- 
ville mentions five Americans among the raiders killed. 
It is not likely that all Americans enlisted in the move- 
ment were killed in this engagement. Figuring by the 
law of averages this leaves room for interesting specula- 
tion. It also calls to mind an incident of the Madero 
revolution which will take us behind the scenes and show 
how these affairs are managed. 

It happened during the last days when negotiations 
of a very delicate nature were being conducted between 
Mr. Madero and the retiring Diaz government. Mr. 
Madero had many soldiers of fortune in his ranks of 
different nationalities, and some near his person in an 
advisory capacity. Among them was one American who 
specialized in revolutions and was considered an adepf in 
his line. He was supposed to represent men higher up. 
During those last critical days a misunderstanding of 
some kind arose. It was rumored that the revolutionary 
expert or his employers were not satisfied that they would 
get from Mr. Madero what they expected when he went 
into power. They had, in their own language, “delivered 
the goods” and could not afford to take chances. 

Accordingly 200 men, mostly Americans, were secretly 
enlisted and promised $200 for one night’s service. Half 
of them crossed the Rio Grande at different times and 
The others were to cross in a body on a certain 
and together 


places. 
night, join them at the appointed rendezvous 
they would make their way into town and open fire on 
the American consulate. In the ensuing confusion it 
would be a very easy matter for the Americans to drop 
their arms and disappear unsuspected in the crowd, leav- 
ing the Mexicans to meet the American troops when they 
came. By this means it was expected to induce foreign 
warfare before Mr. Madero could assume the reins of 
government. Everything went according to schedule up 
to the Saturday night when the conspirators on the 
American side were assembling, then a messenger arrived 
with the alarm that the plot had been discovered by the 
Mexican authorities and the chief instigator had been 
arrested. 

The truth is the Mexican residents of the Border States 
have nothing to gain and everything to lose by such a 
movement and they know it. They deplore what is hap- 
pening far more than Americans because they under- 
stand its meaning better. They know that it will result 
in great hostility toward them, and that life will be made 
for them, if possible, harder than before. They are a 
meek and peaceable people, supporting themselves hon- 
estly and usually aiding some of their less fortunate 
countrymen. Some of them live in the suburbs of towns 
along the railroad, but for the most part they are scat- 
tered over vast stretches of wild lands, their palm- 
thatched huts and tiny gardens dotting the deserts at 
long intervals. Humble indeed, but it is home, and the 
ties which bind them to that soil are incomprehensible to 


modern niigratory flat-dwellers. In most cases it was 


the home of their fathers and grandfathers before them, | prospect was pleasing. 


as is witnessed by a rude enclosure hard-by filled with 
leaning wooden crosses large and small. Here from 
generation to generation they have lived and died, ob- 
scure, unconsidered, patient, inoffensive, asking nothing, 
expecting nothing, hoping for nothing except the privi- 
lege of occupying peaceably that little plot of ground 
during life, and afterwards of lying peaceably in the little 
Campo Santo where sometimes on fiestas their children 
may come and hang wreaths for remembrance. 

Only once have these people ever dared to lift their 
Some months ago a memorial 





voices in their own behalf. 
was signed by many of them addressed “To the Presi- 
dent, the people and the press of the United States,” call- 
ing attention to a recent report of an officer of the Public 
Health Service, setting forth the wretched condition of 
Mexican people in this country, stating that they are 
living in surroundings as unsanitary as the slums of any 
great city and declaring it to be the result of helplessness 
The memorial asserts that the 


preyed upon by greed. 
Mexican people in the United States are able and willing 
to support themselves if given a chance, it calls attention 
to the fact that there are millions of acres of land which 
belonged to their ancestors, and the title of which was 
guaranteed to them by the United States in the treaty 
of 1848, and that they, the heirs, have been illegally de- 
prived of it and are prepared to submit the proof to the 
proper authorities. They allege that for the most part 
these lands are idle and unproductive, that the United 
States needs the food stuffs that could be grown thereon 
and that thousands of homeless and unemployed need 
the homes and employment these lands would afford. 
They petition the aid of the American Government in 
securing enough of the land to support themselves, and 
an apportionment of the remainder among deserving, 
They ad- 


homeless people regardless of nationality. 
dressed their petition jointly to the American people and 
the press in the belief that their sense of justice would 
The 


induce them to assist in securing what is asked. 
memorial was forwarded to the President and copies were 
offered to seventy-five of the leading newspapers. As far 
_as can be ascertained none of them printed it. 

These are the people who will be the victims of this 
new revolution in the United States, people who in mak- 
ing their only request for aid for themselves had thought 
for all other homeless people, and who in humbly asking 
a favor offered with equal humility a princely gift. 

E. C. Henprix. 


The Crime at Marietta 


OT so long ago a reader of America suggested that 
one of its editors should write a book on “The 
Republic and Its Principles of Government.” He was 
sure that the book would be studied carefully and would 


| be welcomed by many as indicating the solution of the 
| problems that perplex minds deficient in principles. The 


Was it a spacious reality the 
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adventurer’s foot could tread; or was it but a panoramic 
canvas? For nearly seven years have we been faying 
down such principles and drawing from them useful con- 
clusions whenever opportunity offered. The principles 
were so little removed from the principle of contradiction, 
as to be almost self-evident: the conclusions were so 
close to them, as to be obvious. The occasions were grave 
enough; the need of sound principles of action was but 
too clear: yet our words were, we fear, all but wasted. 
For nowadays men make more account of the chatter 
of the street, than of all moral philosophy from Aristotle 
down to that of the Catholic schools today. 

And since a band of Georgians took from the State 
prison a condemned murderer and hanged him on a tree, 
there has been much chatter in the street. From the 
street it has floated in through the windows of editorial 
rooms to come out again under the form of leading 
articles in the daily papers. It has crept into ministers’ 
studies to reappear as scathing denunciations flung ter- 
rifically from the pulpit. It has penetrated dining-rooms 
and occupied the diners “during hours of mastication and 
rumination, which they call hours of meditation,” as 
Carlyle says. It has invaded drawing-rooms and ball- 
rooms and bar-rooms and pool-rooms and school-rooms 
and work-rooms and other rooms of innumerable specifi- 
cation, and has held its own stoutly for an hour or so 
against the gossip proper to each. It has been figurative 
with its “stain on the ‘scutcheon,” its “outrage on modern 
civilization,” and such like well-worn tropes. It has been 
abstract, too, with much to say about “the majesty of the 
law” and “the honor of the State.” It has dealt bravely 
in generalities and has not feared to be senseless. But it 
has not been definite ; it has not been practical ; it has not 
faced the all-important question: who is responsible for 
the crime, and what must be done to prevent similar 
offences in future? To answer this we will devote a 
little time and space. 

A grave crime was committed at Marietta, and it was 
no common one. It was not the sudden act of a mob that 
had hunted down its victim in the very hour of his guilt. 
It was not the abduction from prison of one, untried and 
uncondemned, to sacrifice him to a momentary frenzy. It 
was the removing from lawful custodians and the slay- 
ing in cold blood of one lawfully tried, lawfully con- 
demned to death, who, having used in vain every legal 
appeal up to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
was saved only by the Governor's prerogative of mercy. 
Once the Governor has mitigated a sentence of death, 
the convict’s natural title to his life revives. No one, 
therefore, may for a moment think of justifying that 
crime. It was too deliberate to allow of extenuation. 
We must ask, nevertheless, how it was that men who 
generally respect the acts of supreme authority, in this 
case conspired successfully to frustrate it? 

The victim of the crime was convicted of murder in 
a court of the State of Georgia, and suddenly, without 
any apparent reason, became an object of interest to the 





whole country. From New York to San Francisco the 
newspapers retried and acquitted him. From San Fran- 
cisco to New York ministers neglected the Gospel they 
are supposed to preach, to do the same in their pulpits; 
and women lifted up shrill voices in his behalf. His 
appeals were duly heard and were rejected; and with 
each rejection the clamor grew louder. At last the 
Supreme Court of the United States declared against 
him, and his advocates brought all their pressure to bear 
on the Governor. Petitions were sent him, letters poured 
in upon him, deputations called on him, newspapers dic- 
tated to him, until, at the last moment, he commuted the 
sentence of death to life imprisonment, and a cry of vic- 
tory was heard throughout the land. 

Such proceedings are a grievous injury to t.e courts 
of law. We will not dwell upon this, that few engaged 
in them had an adequate knowledge of the facts, and that 
the greater number had none worthy of the name. This 
does not touch the essence of the wrong done, which 
was a usurpation of the judicial office, a violation of 
public order. To the courts alone belong the determin- 
ing of innocence or guilt, and the assigning to the guilty 
the penalty provided by the law. The accused may use 
all legal means to escape. The people at large, inasmuch 
as they are subject to authority, not its judges, have noth- 
ing to do but conform themselves to what the courts de- 
cide; and in this editors, ministers and emancipated 
women have no special privilege. The injury to the 
Governor of the State is no less grave. To him, as to 
the depositary of supreme authority, are due reverence 
and obedience. No one denies the right of recourse to 
him within due limits. But by badgering him with edi- 
torials, petitions, letters, deputations, the members of 
which have sometimes dared even to hustle him, unless the 
accounts of what happened in the case of the New York 
gunmen be exaggerated, to put him through a sort of 
what the police call, “the third degree,” is to go beyond all 
limits, to violate the sanctity of his office, and to bring 
him and it into contempt. It is to assume, what we can 
never admit, that, unless such pressure were brought to 
bear, the executive power would allow one to go to an 
unjust death. 

For there can be only one conclusion drawn from the 
case we are considering. The editors, the ministers, the 
female agitators, the petitioners, the personal visitors, 
making up no small part of the people of the United 
States, unless they were moved by some hidden power, 
were convinced that the Courts of the State of Georgia, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, were resolved 
on a judicial murder, that the Governor of Georgia was 
consenting to it, and that the fact was so clear, as to 
justify an interference that otherwise would have to be 
judged absolutely lawless. No worse insult can be im- 
agined. That in one particular instance a large number 
of persons could entertain such an opinion would be bad 
enough. But the evil is still more serious. The Georgian 
case is not an isolated one. The same methods to brow- 
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beat the courts and to overawe the executive are coming 
into common use, so that the respect for authority with- 
out which no body politic can maintain itself is being 
brought into grave peril. 

The crime of those who broke into that Georgian pris- 
on admits of no excuse whatever. But the responsi- 
bility of those who gave the occasion for it by outraging 
all our processes of justice is almost beyond expression. 

Henry Woops, s.J. 


A Century of Catholic Weeklies 


T is notable that the present agitation for a Catholic 
daily is active when the Catholic weekly is rounding 

out the first century of its existence in the United States. 
Our first Catholic weekly was the outcome of the enter- 
prise of that zealous Sulpician missionary, Father 
Gabriel Richard, who printed at Detroit, Michigan, then 
a frontier trading town, on August 31, 1809, the first 
copy of the Michigan Essay, or Impartial Observer. It 
failed to appear, as promised, “every Thursday” there- 
after, so it may be regarded as negligible in this record. 
The succeeding journalistic effort was in New York, 
where, on December 10, 1810, Thomas O’Connor, one of 


| 
| 
| 


ownership, when it became the official diocesan organ, 
was a conservative Irish-American, as well as a religious 
journal in character. The old Freeman's Journal never 
aspired to this role. 

The development of the modern secular newspaper, 
and especially its Sunday issue, had a very demoralizing 


effect on the prosperity of all weekly papers. The 


| Catholic papers suffered a further handicap in the 


_ reluctance of their managers to change from the old 


ideals. The generation that was satisfied with the older 
papers passed away and their children refused to be in- 
terested in them. The subscription lists therefore lan- 
guished. The Catholic papers of the earlier generations 
were ordinarily compilations of didactic essays and 
apologetic controversies of foreign and domestic origin. 
News, as we now understand the term, was ignored. The 
personal journalism of the last century, and the bitter 
discussions it engendered cannot be appreciated according 
to present standards. Ideals in church architecture, in 
art and in books have changed radically, and if the 


| changes also in the character and contents of the Catholic 


the Irish exiles of 1798, and father of the jurist, Charles | 
O’Conor, began the publication of the Shamrock, or | 


Hibernian Chronicle, which lasted until August 17, 1817. 
“His pen,” says his famous son, “was ever directed in 
vindicating the fame of Ireland, the honor of our United 


| all the work. 


American States, or the truth and purity of his cherished | 


mother the Apostolic Church.” 


This might be taken as the text that fixed the standards | 
of most of the several hundred Catholic weeklies that in | 


the years since have followed the Shamrock. “The writer 
would add,” wrote Bishop England, of Charleston, S. C., 
telling the story of his diocese while on a visit to 
Dublin, in 1832, “that during upwards of ten years he 
and his associates have, at a very serious pecuniary loss 
not to mention immense labor, published a weekly paper 


weeklies have been slower and more reluctantly accepted 
it has been to their disadvantage. The fundamental cause 
of most of the many failures that make up the long list 
for the whole country has been lack of sufficient capital 
to carry out a successful enterprise of this character. 
One man, a brilliant writer, perhaps, usually tried to do 
His limit was reached after a hard and 
comparatively short struggle and then, not having the 
assistance to give variety and interest to the paper, 
he lost patronage. Not all such disasters can be cited 
here but some of the notable names on the roll are the 
New York Truth Teller, 1825-1855; the Tablet, 1857- 
1893; the Metropolitan Record, 1859-1873; the Catholic 


| Review, 1872-1899; the Baltimore Catholic Mirror, 1849- 


the United States Catholic Miscellany, in which the cause | 


of Ireland at home and of Irishmen abroad, and of the 
Catholic religion through the world has been defended 
to the best of their ability.” The Miscellany was the first 
distinctively religious paper. It began in 1822 and lasted 
until 1861, when the Civil War ended its career. The 
great Irish immigration developing during the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century supplied the constit- 
uency to which the Catholic weekly had to address itself 
for its chief support, hence most of the papers were of 
the Shamrock and Miscellany type. Of all those begun 
during the first half of the century only four survive: 
the Catholic Telegraph of Cincinnati (1831); the Pilot 
of Boston (1837); the Freeman’s Journal of New York 
(1840), and the Catholic of Pittsburgh (1846). The 
Pilot and the Freeman’s Journal attained a national cir- 


1908; the Louisville Catholic Advocate, 1835-1857; the 
St. Louis Shepherd of the Valley, 1832-1854. These 
papers attained much more than local prominence. The 
Catholic Review was an excellent publication, conducted 
on modern lines, and far ahead of its era in interest and 
enterprise, but it failed to win the appreciation it 


_ merited. Other papers that still survive are the Catholic 


News, New York, 1886; the Catholic Standard and 
Times, Philadelphia, 1866; the Sacred Heart Review, 
Boston, 1888; the Catholic Transcript, Hartford, 1876; 
the Morning Star, New Orleans, 1867; the Western 
Watchman, St. Louis, 1865; the Church Progress, St. 
Louis, 1888; the Catholic Columbian ,Columbus, 1875; 
the Ave Maria, Notre Dame. 1865; the Catholic Citizen, 


| Milwaukee, 1878; the Monitor, San Francisco, 1852. 


culation and influence, the other two were always local | 


in their spheres. The Pilot, up to the time of its present 


| 


All these, as well as the four-score or more of later 
dates are showing constant improvement, keeping what 
was best in their old arrangement, and adding new fea- 
tures to bring them up to the advanced ideas of the 
present. The several meetings that have been held of 
the Catholic Press Association have given a stimulus to 
the efforts of the progressive managers of Catholic 
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weeklies to offer to their readers papers really worthy 
of patronage as representative and authoritative organs 
of Catholic opinion. The improvement all along the 
line of the past five years has been very marked; that 
there is still room for much more is equally evident, but 
what has been done gives hopeful promise of the future. 
The wise old Sancho has warned us that, "It is hard for 
the empty bag to stand alone,” and this proverb is only 
another way of putting the fact which the experience 
of the century has evolved: the successful Catholic 
weekly can come only with strict business management 
and plenty of available capital. “I can buy brains by the 
pound,” once declared the proprietor of one of the big- 
gest and most prosperous metropolitan dailies. Ex- 
perience does not offer any conclusive denial of his as- 





sertion. 

This is the tale of papers printed in the English lan- 
guage. That others, with the advantage of racial affil- 
iations and foreign tongues may have made seemingly 
more substantial and practical progress is another story. 

Tuomas F. MeEnan, 


The Reign of Scientific Faith 


HE latest anomaly to strike the reviewer of the sun- 
dry reversals of thought to which the European 
crisis has so largely given rise, is the exploitation of 
science in the cause of faith. In adversity, the world is 
retracing its steps to the God from whom prosperity led 
it away; but, unskilled with things godly by reason of 
its long vacation therefrom, it is groping and blundering 
back in a manner which impresses with pity those who 
were fortunate enough never to depart from true re- 
ligion’s pale. Of course, minds accustomed to a rich 
diet of science find it hard to turn to the humble fare of 
theology. It is like repudiating fresh food for stale. 
Besides, the big stretch from Thomas Edison to Thomas 
Aquinas hurts. Must modern genius defer to medieval 
superstition? Surely there is a way to faith other than 
that which our ignorant or half-educated forbears, who 
never heard of wireless telegraphy, trod. ‘And thus 
science is selected as a means to the end which theology 
hitherto attained. 

These geniuses have discovered that the mysteries of 
science are as many and noble as those of theology. Life, 
they maintain, whose wondrous phenomena scientists 
understand but whose genesis is shrouded in mists, urges 
the mind to postulate an ultimate Giver: God. The 
infinite expanse of flaming worlds that bejewel the 
heavens and defy telescopes, constitutes a proof of Je- 
hovah stronger than the Pentateuch. Why peruse tomes 
of theology for evidence of a Supreme Being, when the 
book of Nature presents so much proof that it is easy 
and pleasing to permit our hearts to supply the rest? 
Modern science takes natural mysteries, solves as many 
of them as she can, and inspires us with confidence that 
she will finally solve all. Thus scientific faith begins 











where the present ability of science leaves off. Science 
has done so much toward attaining to truth that we are 
right in trusting that she will do more. And it is by 
striving for truth that we get nearer to God and offer 
Him homage. This is religion. 

All of this is delightfully plausible, but extremely 
perilous. It is rather early for anyone to forget that 
science, as taught today, turns men aplenty into atheists. 
By following its thread, they frequently find dangling 
at the end a chattering monkey without a soul. What 
ordinarily inveigles hearts into a denial of God’s handi- 
work, the spiritual and immortal soul, cannot be a very 
secure route to Him. Tomorrow, when the war will 
have closed and Mammon will have started a fresh reign, 
science will be forced to serve the crassest materialism 
much more efficiently than it is now expected to serve 
something higher. From painful experience, all men 
might have learned wariness. Evidently some have not. 

Mr. John Burroughs, the American naturalist, tells us, 
in the Atlantic, that scientific faith is enjoying a goodly 
increase. As the views of this scholar are somewhat 
representative, a brief consideration and criticism of 
them cannot be amiss. He draws a series of distinc- 
tions between the mysteries of science and those of re- 
ligion, essaying all the while to show the greater accord 
of the former with our understanding, and the superiority 
of the former over the latter for purpose of 
faith. Plainly he is of the opinion that to ask too 
much of men’s credence is to receive none of it, and that, 
since the demands of the mysteries of science are some- 
what more modest than those of religion, modern man 
can accede to them with less difficulty. Immoderately 
prejudiced in favor of science, like so many other 
present-day thinkers, he is not loath to deal out blows 
to theology. He expressly believes that the universe is 
not half natural and half supernatural, but wholly nat- 
ural. It is hard to see what room he leaves for God. 

He tells us that the mysteries of religion are “parts of 
an arbitrary system of man’s own creation” and that 
“they contradict our reason and our experience” ; where- 
as those of science are made known to us by reason and 
only “transcend” our experience. 

Surely he exceeds discretion by talking of an “‘arbi- 
trary system,” thereby making religious mysteries a 
mere erratic figment of the human mind. Christ, be it 
said with all reverence, had a little too much wisdom to 
be a lunatic, a little too much virtue to be a liar, and a 
little too much power to be a pretender; wherefore, it 
would take more than a single bald assertion of Mr. 
Burroughs’ to prove that the fount of Christian dogma 
is turbid. One of the Galilean’s statements is worth 
more than a million of our modern scientists’ specula- 
tions. History proves that He did make statements and 
that He was peerlessly qualified to make them; common 
sense says that He ought to be believed; the Church 
teaches that He must be believed. It is hardly possible 
to detect an “arbitrary system” in these facts. 
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Perchance Mr. Burroughs holds that the Church, 
rather than Christ, was the maker of dogrna and that 
she made it as she pleased. A study of Scripture and 
tradition, however, should convince any fair mind that 
she was not and did not. The Church is the expounder, 
not the manufacturer, of every dogma. Man created re- 
ligious mysteries no more than he created himself, who 
is one of the greatest religious mysteries. Mr. Bur- 
roughs is inaccurate from the start. 

His inaccuracy increases when he affirms that such 
mysteries contradict our reason. What is not under- 
stood is by no means necessarily at variance with 
understanding. The fact that a man could see 
only dimly would be a very poor indication that 


he is not. And so our naturalist errs in assuming that a 


reason is irrational. For example: though we are ig- 
norant of the process by which the Son of God was 
incarnated in Mary’s womb, we know the illimitable power 
of the Deity, and therefore cannot reasonably doubt that 
it could effect what Scripture pronounces it actually did. 
Though we cannot possibly understand here below how 
there can be one God in three Persons, we do under- 
stand that He who taught us this mystery cannot pos- 
sibly be deceived; thus the mystery of the Trinity is 
above and not against reason. It would be highly un- 
reasonable. to expect our weak and defective reason to 
reach everything: the finite is not and cannot be the 
measure of the infinite. 

Certainly the fact that the mysteries of science are 
“revealed by reason” is less powerful to attract us to be- 
lief in them, than the fact that the mysteries of dogma 
are revealed by God is to induce us to religious credence. 
Obviously the latter possess a much firmer foundation 
than the former. Experience is the soul of real science, 
and experience proves how prone we are to error. Pru- 
dence warns us to sprinkle plentifully the speculations 
of science, so-called, with salt; the Word of God and 
His Church, however, goes very well without season. 
Strange as it may seem to those of Mr. Burroughs’ 
thinking, the Incarnation has incalculably more authority 
to support it than has Laplace’s Nebular Hypothesis. But 
the gentleman would have us place our faith in such 
propositions as “spontaneous generation,’ mooted and 
inexplicable as they are, rather than in the voice of 
Divine Truth. And scientific efforts to prove them 
worthy of belief have themselves largely proved worth- 
less; so that the only authority to support them is the 
rather dubious doctrinal authority of matter-mad scholars 
who see more in their Darwin and Haeckel than they do 
in the skies. 

Miracles, being the great witness to the supernatural 
mission of Christ and His Church, must needs be ma- 
ligned by Mr. Burroughs. Admit one of them, and you 


ions. 








he is blind, but, on the contrary, a fair evidence that | 


proposition which is not entirely comprehensible to | 


must deny almost all of the gentleman’s expressed opin- | 
Appreciative of this, he summarily disposes of | 


them as hostile to our understanding. In point of fact, 
however, they are less so than the mysteries of dogma, 
which are not at all so. As St. Augustine in effect ob- 
serves, it was no more wonderful for the God-Man to 
multiply loaves and fishes than to produce the wheat- 
seed and the sea-egg. He who creates something 
out of nothing must surely have the lesser power of 
deducing many things out of something. Indeed to 
think otherwise would do violence to our understanding. 
The Lord of the harvest was easily the master of five 
loaves. 

Hence, when Mr. Burroughs declares that “the mira- 
cles of religion are to be discredited, not because we 
| cannot conceive of them but because they run counter 
to the rest of our knowledge,” he plainly pulls with too 
long a bow. They are rather in accord with our knowl- 
edge, though not with our daily experience, and they 
complement it. 

After exposing some of “the unthinkable truths of 
science” in a review of the theories of Wallace, Darwin 
and Huxley, and demonstrating that those “truths’’ have 
received the sanction of experimental science, the gentle- 
man criticizes Sir Oliver Lodge for postulating a spiri- 
tual world which other savants managed to get along 
very well without. Locked in matter, he clearly believes, 
are the secrets of the universe. Why jump into theology 
before reaching the end of science? Why believe in 
the powers of a supposed world and not in those of an 
actual one? Why waste mental energy in pondering 
over an imaginary supernatural realm, when the material 
sphere about us contains so many more mysteries than 
we have yet unravelled? We would have to understand 
matter thoroughly in order to know for certain that its 
powers are incomplete and are really supplemented by 





| Spirit. 


If this, which fairly well represents the tenor of Mr. 
Burroughs’ doctrine, is true, what right has he to hold up 
for our belief the proposition that an inscrutable creative 
power permeates the purely natural universe? Knowing 
so little about the matter, it is surely as logical for us 
to trace life and its phenomena ultimately to God as to 


| “some unknown but intelligent power” in the physical 


elements of things. The latter is a mere learned nothing, 
because matter, to the best of human intelligence, is not 
intelligent. The living soul of man is so essentially dif- 
ferent from his chemical body, that to declare it to be 
only a manifestation of the body would be to admit the 
possibility of a square circle. 

*Tis a rocky road which Mr. Burroughs traverses when 
he attempts to establish the universality of matter and to 
stimulate scientific faith therein. If Truth really leads 
us to love and honor God, surely that cannot be Truth 
which is so apt to direct us away from Him. It appears 
that science, as a substitute for theology, will be a huge 
fiasco, and that theology, as a corrector and director of 
science is indispensable. 

Epwarp F, Murpny. 
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COMMUNICATIONS , 


Letters as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 


Defects of the Catholic Press 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

What purports to be a candid criticism of our American 
Catholic Press appeared in your columns recently. A more 
pessimistic view of the situation it would be hard to conceive. 
The writer finds “the journalistic field in a truly lamentable con- 
dition,” so much so that one might truthfully say, “the Catholic 
Press does not exist.” He speaks of the papers we have as an 
“Egyptian plague of ill-edited, illiterate and un-American sheets,” 
and contends that “the existence of these papers is a reproach 
to the Church and an insult to the intelligence of the Catholics 
of America.” 

With such an introduction so startling in its boldness, written 
with such an air of finality and cocksureness, one is all ex- 
pectancy for some equally startling examples of our journalistic 
wretchedness. But no. A passing reference to a so-called old 
maids’ article on “Helpful Hints for Our Young Men,” suffices 
to prove that our papers are ill-edited, a supposed mistake in 
Latin translation more than proves that they are likewise illiterate, 
and then a broadside attack on the “Hyphen,” particularly on the 
Irish Hyphen is ample evidence that they are un-American. 

He tells us with the assurance of one who knows that our 
Catholic editors belong in either of two classes. They are 
amiable amateurs or (the word is hard, but he uses it) failures 
in the art of journalism. However, the sweeping nature of 
this statement makes him a bit nervous and he hastens to add 
that there are some clerical editors who don’t deserve to be in 
either class. Where he intends to put these is not clear. 

His selection of the Latin translation example is not altogether 
a happy one. He finds fault with some unnamed editor, whom 
he playfully calls a brilliant scholar, because he rendered devoto 
femineo sexu, as the devout female sex. Evidently your 
omniscient critic is unaware that, whatever be the force of the 
Latin original, the common English translation of the passage 
as found e.g., in the Office of the Blessed Virgin (see “Sodality 
Manual,” Herder, 1904), is “devout female sex.” 

Two of his remarks apropos of the Hyphen, are worth 
separating from their context. They are thought-compelling. 
“It matters not what hyphen it is, any appeal to race or to poli- 
tics is out of place in a Catholic paper.” The question of Ire- 
land’s freedom “should be discussed at length anywhere but in 
distinctly Catholic journals.” I refrain from comment. 

But your critic is not merely a destroyer. He would also a 
builder be. He will point you out the remedy for the evils which 
he deprecates. Our leaders, if we have any, for he doubts their 
existence, are to get together and with one fell “stroke suppress 
the horde of official organs and others which now call themselves 
Catholic papers.” 

Magnificent idea! And what then? What then? O pshaw! 
The rest is easy. Just divide up the country into twelve sections, 
engage good Catholic editors of whom there are scores now out 
of jobs, and the millennium will be here. I don’t want to be 
guilty of rash judgment, yet I confess that the perusal of his 
utticle has roused in me the suspicion that he considers hiin- 
self one of these capable Catholic editors of which, he tells us, 
“the journalistic woods are full.” The initials he uses as a pen 
name are suggestive, N. Y. E. Might these not stand for “New 
York Editor”? If my surmise be correct. it should not prove 
difficult to guess the reason for his being out of work. A man 
who can indulge in so violent a diatribe against Catholic journal- 
ism, who attempts to substantiate his charges by such childish 
reasoning, who offers as a substitute for what we now have, a 
chimnera of his brain, a new journalism based upon the activities 





| of leaders whose very existence he calls in doubt, such a man 


is hardly a fit person to be given employment in any sanctum, 
even of the newspapers or periodicals of Greater New York. 
Spokane, Wash. y. &. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

What kind of man is the fellow who signs himself “N. Y. E.” 
and writes so learnedly about the defects of the Catholic press? 
Despite the fact that he says many things that are quite self- 
evident to even the ordinary Catholic, his article is very inter- 
esting. However, I wish to protest against one sentence which 
reads as follows: 

A seminarian with a “spoilt” vocation; a barber turned 
printer; a “medico” without patients, or a busy priest with a 
large parish, are all of them admirable people in their own 
way, but they certainly are not journalists in the technical 
sense of the term. With the best will in the world, they 
will fail in journalism, Catholic or secular. 

I think it is an outrage to class young men who study for the 
priesthood, and who do not go on and become priests, but take 
up some other calling, with “barbers turned printers, medicos 
without practice,” etc., the regular run of “misfits.” This is not 
fair to the young men who attend our seminaries and who 
afterwards take up newspaper work as a calling. Not all semi- 
narians with a “spoilt” vocation are fit to go into newspaper 
work, but some of them are quite capable of running a Catholic 
newspaper with credit to themselves and to the Church. Mr. 
N. Y. E. betrays an attitude that unfortunately is quite the 
fashion among some of the clergy and large numbers of the laity 
who ought to think seriously before continuing in such a frame 
of mind. Mr. N. Y. E. would not think of classing college 
graduates in his list of incompetents, no sane man would; and 
yet there are thousands of them in the State of New York alone 
that are unfit for newspaper work or any other kind of work. 
A man who gives up his study for the priesthood is fitted 
for work on a Catholic newspaper. He has had sound religious 
training, courses in Church history, philosophy and some theology 
perhaps. Put this training along with good judgment, some 
ability to write the English language, a straight, true American 
spirit and above all a love for newspaper work, and I would 
think it a positive injustice on the part of Mr. N. Y. E. to cast 
him aside because he was once a seminarian. I have been 
through the mill. I know something of the humiliation, the 
disappointment, the sorrow that it brings to a young man to 
find that his services are not much in demand anywhere when 
he leaves the seminary. He soon learns that people are sick 
with the disease that seems to afflict Mr. N. Y. E. Many of 
these young men live through it all and come out without any 
bitterness in their hearts, but a good many do not. Some pine 
away entirely and amount to nothing, others, out of a con- 
suming spirit of revenge, go over to the enemy, and if Mr. 
N. Y. E. studies the matter a bit, he will find they show some 
real talent and ability when they edit an anti-Catholic sheet. 
I am fully conscious of the fact that ex-students for the priest- 
hood are justly subject to a great amount of criticism for their 
general condition. Ordinarily the very best things should come 
from them. I am convinced that they could make a much bet- 
ter showing as a group or class if it were not for the prejudice 
and unsympathetic attitude of many laymen like Mr. N. Y. E. 
The pagans, as Cardinal Newman so well says, persecuted the 
early Christians from the face of the earth and then called them 
a gens lucifuga, a people who shunned the light of day. I am 
not looking for work on the new set of Catholic papers that Mr. 
N. Y. E. is going to put on the market, when his literary board 
suppresses the ones we now have. Furthermore, if you do not 
care to print this letter among the “Communications,” turn it 
over to the advertising manager, mark it advertisement and send 
me the Dill. 

Dansville, N. Y. M. K., Jr. 
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's Pl | Edward F. Murphy, M.A., in your number for August 14, 
Woman's Place seemed uncalled for. Women have entered public life simply 
To the Editor of AMERICA: because men have invented machinery which has taken the 
In “Women and Peace” Mr. Murphy maintains that | industries out of the home. Women themselves are not to 


woman's place is the home and accuses her of breaking it 
up by outside activities. Let us see if “advanced women 
have voluntarily discontinued being pedestaled goddesses.” 
Does Mr. Murphy mean that the nine million women who 
are today toiling for a living in the United States have vol- 
untarily come down ftom the pedestal at their fireside? 

Let Mr. Murphy go into the New England mills and see 
the army of women laborers, thin and emaciated, half-deaf- 
ened by the clack of the loom, breathing a lint-saturated 
atmosphere, and will he tell us that they have willingly left 
the fireside and the home? These women and children, and 
there are 200,000 of them in New England, work because 
their husbands’ wages will not support the family. Look at 
the army of women, callous-kneed in the cranberry bogs, 
watch them and their little children in the heated and stifling 
canneries, in the tobacco-laden basements of cigar manu- 
factories. Watch them blush at the coarse joke in the 
cheaper lunch rooms where they toil long hours for a paltry 
pittance with few or no tips. Ask the hotel help what they 
get to eat, and inspect their quarters. Go and look at the 
women and their cut and torn fingers in the oyster shucking 
beds. Will you tell me that these women are there from 
choice, that they have voluntarily relinquished the home? 

Mr. Murphy finds fault with women for their activities to- 
Does he know that for the same labor women receive 
Doesn't he realize that capital is oppos- 
law and laws against 


day. 
less pay than men? 
the Workmen's Compensation 
child labor. all of which make for the upbuilding cf the 
home? Has he forgotten that 147 of the sisters of these 
active young women were burned to death in the Triangle 
fire some years ago, and is he aware that the owner was 
never punished, and when within a year he was arrested for 
locking the doors on 150 more girls, who in case of accident 
might also have been a holocaust, does Mr. Murphy know 
the owner was fined but $20.00? Didn't it appear in the can- 
nery investigation in New York that women were working 
with cut and scorched hands 117 hours a week or nineteen 
hours a day for a paltry pittance? 

In Massachusetts there are 50,000 manufacturing establish- 
ments and only twenty-four inspectors to protect human life. 
There are in these mills 200,000 women and children and only 
four women inspectors to look after the interests of these 
not entitled to her own 


ing 


slaves. In New York a wife is 
earnings. Men have made the law that the joint earnings 


belong to the husband, who may drink them and let wife 
and children starve. Women see their husbands and sons 
degraded and impoverished by saloons and they are told, 
not alone by the distillers and brewers, to remain on their 
pedestals, see their homes ruined and claim no voice in the 
making of laws to control the liquor traffic. 

Why enumerate the horrors? Thousands upon thousands 
die in their slum holes. Hundreds of thousands of homes 
are ruined by of drunken husbands. When 
intelligent women rise up with indignation against greed 
and in very pity for their suffering sisters, they are told: 
“Woman's place is the home.” If we want woman to return 
to her pedestal, to find her place in the home, give her a 
chance to enact laws, which men have failed to do, that will 
aid towards the building up of the home. 

Baltimore. 


demons 


BERTHA [1orKINs. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
To one who is a member of a suffrage organization, the 
y 


Icture administered to the twentieth-century woman by 


blame for such conditions. The spinning, weaving, knitting, 
etc., once so laboriously performed in the homes alt 
classes of women, are now done in factories by those women 
| who are forced into the work by stern necessity. Others 
| go into business or into the professional world. 

None of us would care about reverting to the good old 
days when all women stayed at home and worked from morn- 
ing until night, doing the multitudinous duties of the house- 
hold which are at the present day more skilfully performed 
The question of equal suffrage was settled 
and colleges threw open their doors to 
the process of attaiming the goal has been 


hy 


in factories. 
when the shops 
women, although 
a long-drawn-out 

Universal male 
was unknown in 
Middle Ages the 
determined by class and property qualifications, regardless 
of sex. During those halcyon days, to which Mr. Murphy 
alludes, women voted in France, in Spain and in Flanders. 
There is a record of an election held in Montpellier in 1334, 
at which twenty per cent of the voters were women. In the 
republics of the Middle Ages the officials of the communes 
were designated by lot, irrespective of sex. I am indebted 
to Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, Ph.D., Rector of Our Lady 
of Lourdes Church, New York, for the above information. 
Dr. McMahon, in the same lecture, cites many other in- 
stances which prove that, in Catholic countries and in Cath- 
olic times, women occasionally wandered outside of the 
castle walls and displayed an intelligent interest in the 
political aspects of the day. When reading the history of 
the Renaissance one forced to the that the 
question of complete citizenship for women have 
been most satisfactorily solved, if the Puritan Reformation, 
so-called, had not come along and relegated the “gentler 
sex” to an inferior position. 


one. 

suffrage is so recent an institution that it 
New York State until 1826. During the 
rights of suffrage and office-holding were 


conclusion 


1s 


would 


Let us take the question of “Votes for Women” out of the 
realm of sentiment and place it where it belongs: side by 
side with the other economic agitations of the day. As for 
the comparatively few extremists who have allied themselves 
with the cause—well, they probably do more harm than 
good; however, every great movement has had its quota of 
“cranks” and “martyrs.” The fact that John Brown invited 
the slaves to fight against their masters did not make the 
cause of Abolition wrong. 

The war did not automatically cease at the moment when 
the Women’s Peace Congress adjourned. In spite of “Peace 
Sundays” and prayers of all races and creeds, the slaughter 
still goes on. The Holy Father sends messages to the bel- 
ligerent nations, imploring them to stop and consider the 
teachings of the Prince of Peace; but the butchery continues. 
Why? Nobody seems to know. But it is hardly fair to 
blame the women, whose opinion about starting the war 
was not asked, because they failed to bring the nations of 
Europe to a realization of their folly, when other forces, 
much stronger, have not succeeded. 

Utica. N. Y. Mary GertrupE LAWLOR. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Murphy is to he congratulated on his covrage in speaking 
so plainly about the neglect of home life by women. But alas! 
suffragettes are blind and deaf and cannot be reached by argu- 
ment. The vote is everything to them: let them have it. After 
a while they will tire of it and settle down to a peaceful life. 

New York. MeErE MAN. 
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Governor Dunne Philosophizes 


HAT the Governor of South Carolina said to the 

Governor of North Carolina, is fairly well known. 
What the Governor of Illinois, attacking the right of the 
State to inflict capital punishment, said to the Governors 
assembled in Boston last month, is not so well known, 
although the Governor has often said it before; but the 
philosophy of the Boston discourse is likely to make the 
Governor famous. “If it is wrong for one man to kill 
a man,” asks the Governor, “if it is wrong for three men 
to kill a man, is it any less wrong for twenty men to kill 
aman?” Certainly not; but it does not therefore follow 
that it is wrong for the civil authority to put a man, 
justly convicted of crime, to death; and Governor Dunne 
himself will probably admit that as a necessary means of 
self-defense, even an individual may rightly take the life 
of an unjust aggressor. 

Governor Dunne evidently labors under the delusion 
that the rights and duties of the individual citizen are 
coextensive with the rights and duties of the State. 
Back of this delusion lies the initial fallacy, popularized 
by Rousseav. that the people are the sole source of all 
authority exercised by the State. To show that the State 
has rights, ies and privileges which do not and cannot 
pertain to the individual, requires no deep argument, but 
only a little common sense. An individual cannot im- 
prison a man, but the State can. An individual cannot 
forbid the sale of liquor to minors, or of drugs to “dope- 
fiends,”’ but the State can and should, An individual can- 
not prevent a corporation from crowding three thousand 
people on an unseaworthy boat, but the authority rep- 
resented by Governor Dunne, can and must. Neither 
can an organization of private citizens, however large, do 


any of these things. 





Obviously, then, unless our whole concept of govern- 
ment is awry, the State rightfully exercises powers which 
neither the individual citizen nor the entire body of 
citizens, possesses. Our whole system of govern- 
ment, legislative, judicial and executive, recognizes the 
maxim that the private citizen has neither the right, the 
duty, nor the power to frame and interpret laws for the 
common welfare, or to enforce order in the community. 
This is the office of the civil authority, and in exercising 
its functions, it must have the unquestioned right of em- 
ploying every means proper and necessary to the attain- 
ment of its legitimate end. No one will deny that under 
given conditions, the suspension of the death penalty may 
be found expedient. But Governor Dunne’s argument 
for its complete abolition, based on the absurd theory 
that the State has no larger powers than any or all of its 
citizens, finds its logical term in anarchy. 


The Immigration Problem 


UR immigration problem’s importance to the Church 

in America is well discussed in the current Catholic 
Mind. “We must save to the Faith every Catholic who 
comes to this country,” insists Dr. Kelley. This cannot 
be done, however, unless we have many more priests, 


| churches and schools than we have at present, unless 





there are more generous offerings of prayers, money and 
personal service on the part of the Faithful, and unless 
we Catholics take as much interest in the immigrant as is 
shown by secular and Protestant societies. The im- 
migrant of yesterday who has been “graduated” should 
manifest more practical sympathy with the new-comer of 
his own race, and each American Catholic, no matter what 
his ancestry is, should forget the blood of his immigrant 
coreligionists because of their Baptism. The annual 
offering of the “missionary quarter” by all the Faithful, 
says Dr. Kelley, would meet the expense of saving the 
immigrant to the Church. 

Then Father Siedenburg, to make us realize better our 
responsibilities toward these strangers, presents an array 
of statistics and tells about the character of today’s im- 
migrants, where they go, how they live and what they 
do. From 1821 to 1915, 31,348,720 aliens have come to 
these shores, 12,000,000 arriving since 1901. More than 
600,000 out of every million, it is estimated, are Catholics. 
Our gigantic task is to keep them such. Even non-Cath- 
olic writers see the magnitude of the undertaking and ac- 
knowledge, too, the remarkable success we have had in 
accomplishing it. Mr. Roberts, for instance, in his book 
on “The New Immigrant,” observes: 

Never in the history of the world has a religious organization 
faced an obligation such as that confronting the Roman Catholic 
Church of the United States. To shepherd these millions of 
souls speaking thirty different tongues, to house them in churches, 
to soothe racial prejudices, to secure an adequate number of 
priests, these are problems that no ecclesiastical body before in 


the history of the Christian Faith has been called upon to solve. 
The Catholic Church has done and is still doing great work for 
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the foreign-speaking people in America. If its beneficent influence 
were removed the millions of the new immigration would be far 
more lawless and reckless than they are. The teachings and lead- 
ings of this religious organization are a defense to both the 
secular and moral institutions of this country. 


It must be sadly owned, however, that in many cases 
the adult immigrant now coming to this country has not 
learned his religion well at home, so the problem of safe- 
guarding him from Protestant and socialist proselyters 
hard to solve. Mr. Fay describes what is being 
done in Boston to meet the difficulty. But immigrant’s 
children can be brought up good Catholics, if we can only 
build and equip schools to attract them. Today the 
Church’s battle-field, in a fuller sense, perhaps, than ever 
before is in the heart of the child and that our enemies 
realize as thoroughly as we. However grave the im- 


is 


migration question is now for American Catholics, it is | 


likely to be even more serious after the present European 
conflict is over. For when peace is made at last, and the 
vast armies now fighting are mustered out, greater 
throngs of immigrants than ever will be leaving their 
war-riven, heavily-taxed countries for the United States. 
Are we American Catholics getting ready to receive 
them ? 


The Constitution and the ‘‘Status Quo’’ 


HE principal article recommended by the Committee 
on Education, to the New York Constitutional Con- 
vention has been recommitted, and this action is con- 
sidered equivalent to rejection. Few will mourn. Most 
unhappily phrased, the article satisfied no one. It was 
too extreme for the conservatives, who do not see in the 
State the exclusive right to educate or even to supervise 
education, and quite too conservative for the extremists 
who would confer the sum of all educational authority 
upon a State board. The strongest argument urged by 
its sponsor, Dr. J. G. Schurman, of Cornell, was that the 
article “did no more than write into the Constitution what 
was the current practice.” 

This statement does not seem to be thoroughly accurate, 
but it- gave ex-Justice Morgan J. O’Brien the oppor- 
tunity of stressing a principle which the framers of Con- 
stitutions too often forget. “There is no need,” said 
Mr. O’Brien, “of constitutionalizing the status quo.” <A 
constitution is, or was, a succinct declaration of the fun- 
damental law of the land, or of the principles upon which 
it is based. It is not a code of law, a corpus juris, al- 
though to judge from certain State constitutions, it is 
fast taking on a striking resemblance to the typical bulky 
volume of Revised Statutes. This is the inevitable re- 
sult, when in the desire “to constitutionalize the status 
quo,” our modern statesmen consider themselves recreant 
to stern duty, if they do not honor every activity which 
may engage the attention of the human mind, with at 
least a passing mention in the document under their con- 
sideration. 











Holding the Mirror Up to Nature 


HE shibboleth of writers of “best sellers’’ seems te 
be that they “are holding the mirror up to Nature.” 
Poor Mother Nature, little did she realize what a drab 
she is. She must rather envy that man whom Saint James 
mentions, who “beholding his own countenance in a glass 
went his way and forgot what manner of man 

he was.” 

Youngsters are delighted with mirrors that elongate 
and foreshorten the countenance. It is one’s image, sure 
enough, but so thrown out of focus as to become gargoy- 
lish, preserving a poor remnant of truth amidst so much 
grotesqueness, that a sense of fun is aroused. Such must 
be the sort of mirror these novelists present to Mother 
Nature. 

The essentials of a modern novel are so simple that 
it seems a waste of money for Mr. Essenwein to ad- 
vertise a preparatory course in writing. A divorcee, 
or an actress, or, preferably a “modern” woman who has 
either lost woman’s priceless treasure, or is so willing to 
lose it, that the author tells us so in a few brief words 
at the beginning of the second or third chapter. Then 
she must visit the rooms of some “pure and honorable” 
young man. A friend falls in love with the same man at 
sight, or three minutes after; a visit to the cabaret fol- 
lows: there are cigarettes for the ladies, and behold, you 
have the three-stringed fiddle from which is struck off 
so many base melodies for the modern readers. 

This is the literature that litters the tables of our 
modern public libraries and crowds its shelves: but not 
for long, as it is constantly “out” on its devilish mission 
of corrupting our young people and keeping the minds 
of grown-ups corrupt. 

Experience has shown that even children now come 
for a love story. Pirates and Indians appeal to them no 
more. The hearts of children are caught by the bewitch- 
ery of folly. They have looked into the mirror held up 
to nature by the modern novelist. There is but one con 
solation in all this: the nature reflected in the mirror is 
the modern novelist’s own degraded soul, not the Mother 
Nature that God made and saints love. 


‘‘The Cause?’’ Again 


66 HAT is the cause of the terrible calamities which 


are now falling on the civilized world?” asks 
Mr. L. P. Jacks in the September Atlantic Monthly. 
“Surely it lies in the fact that the economic development 
of mankind has outstripped the moral development,” is 
his discerning answer. On July 31, 1914, the world’s 
wealth was far greater than its wisdom. The conquest 
of backward territories and the industrial achievements 
of an enormous population instead of bringing Europe 
peace and contentment had bred avarice and jealousy, for 
neither a nation’s life, nor a man’s, lies in the 
material riches that the State possesses. A wealthy coun- 
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try is inclined to be quarrelsome and is likely to have 
internal and external troubles from which poor nations 
are free. <A rich people must build up vast armaments 
to protect its holdings: this causes discontent at home 
and suspicion abroad. According to the principles of the 
Manchester School, however, the world’s increase in 
manufacturing and commercial activity was to be the best 
of guarantees that war would be no more. 

But what has happened? Militarism has seized the 
stored-up fruits of industrialism, Europe is spending 
$50,000,000 a day on the work of destroying life and 
property, and three-fifths of the world’s population is 
embroiled, it may be said, in this gigantic conflict. All 
the ingenuity, learning and inventive skill that strove dur- 
ing the past forty years to find ways of protecting and 
prolonging human life, relieving pain, increasing the com- 
forts and making common the luxuries of life, are now 
wholly directed to spreading broadcast suffering, ruin, 
desolation and death. The pagan economics of our day 
instead of averting or deferring, have actually fostered 
and made all the more dreadful the greatest war in his- 
tory. 

When peace returns at last and European society is 
reconstructed on a new basis, it is Mr. Jack’s hope that 
the world will rid itself of “that type of civilization which 
directs the energies of nations to the production of mere 
material wealth.” He longs for the restoration of the 
industrialism of three hundred years ago, the kind “whose 
object is not material wealth, but the joy of the worker,” 
the “kind that built the Cathedral of Reims, the kind that 
creates beautiful things.” To this prayer every thought- 
ful Christian will say a fervent Amen. Not only the 
people, but the captains, kings and statesmen of medieval 
Catholic Europe had made their own the principles laid 
down in the Parable of the Rich Fool with its logical 
deductions. The man who with seeming prudence laid 
up for himself such vast material wealth, but was not 
rich toward God, Divine Wisdom called a fool. Do 
nations that act as he did deserve a better name? 


Arizona 


RIZONA “went dry.” No one finds fault with that, 
even if the State be as dry as alkali dust. But 

to be so dry as to scorch the common sense out of legis- 
lation is another thing. Arizona has done the other 
thing. And now it has come to pass that railroads will 
not transport wine destined for religious purposes, until 
the courts pronounce on the meaning of the prohibition 
law, recently enacted. The advantages and disadvan- 


tages of prohibition may be an open question. One thing 
is certain, however, no State Legislature has power to 
interfere with the free exercise of any man’s religion: 
that is guaranteed by the United States Constitution. 
Yet Arizona's law, drawn no doubt with good intentions, 
is likely to prove an obstacle to religious freedom. Should 
the statute be literally executed the freedom clause of 





our Constitution will be broken in two, in the name of 
prohibition; and then in this country of freedom, toler- 
ance and fanaticism, all “jumbled” together, sovereign 
Arizona will be exclaiming: “Worship God, ye bonds- 
men, as I bid you.” Thus prohibition will become a 
superstition interfering with adoration. 

Arizona will learn a lesson some day. The State 
dreams that it has a specific for many an ill. Dreams 
seldom match realities. Prohibition enacted, “kitchen 
bars” will replace salocns—They have done so in one 
State: five hundred of them have come into existence 
in the chief city of that commonwealth, and now sordid 
mothers supply vagabonds with alcohol in the presence 
of gaping children, who absorb blasphemy and the fumes 
of bad whiskey gratis —‘*Huckleberry wine” will replace 
whiskey in country stores, and at the third draught 
drummers will engage in fisticuffs with the man in the 
moon. Prohibition a cure for drunkenness! Why, 
below the Mason-Dixon line there is a State where pro- 
hibition is breath to the nostrils, and yet only the other 
day the Legislature empowered the sergeant-at-arms to 
eject members who were intoxicated. And the aforesaid 
Legislature is set down a long distance from the adjoin- 
ing State at that! This virtuous commonwealth with the 
omnipotent sergeant-at-arms is noted for illiteracy, child 
labor and “lynch law.” Fanaticism is erratic to be sure. 

And Arizona? Some day it will learn that alcohol is 
not alcoholism, that prohibition will not annihilate the 
former, nor cure the latter; that men have convictions 
more sacred than statutes prompted by excess of zeal. 
a fault which, like lust, is the mother of heresy. How- 
ever, Arizona deserves sympathy. Its purpose is good; 
its methods bad, unjust, intolerant, unconstitutional, 


A 


fanatical. 


The Dirge of the Doll 


* Spel day on Forty-Second Street, New York, above 
the clang of bell and the whir of motor you can 
hear the dirge of the doll. It is a strange silent cry, 
not at all unpleasing amid the varied sounds of a busy 
city street. The song they sing is sad, for these 
dolls come from the “Saddest Land,” where the war 
shattered their homes and ruined their country. They 
were designed by Polish artists, and their strange cos- 
tumes reproduce the gala attire of the Polish peasant 
before the war. 
Jan and Halka are the first of the little folk whose 

sorry plight is told in simple child-verse: 

Jan and Halka come to you 

With their story, sad and true, 

Of the homeless girls and boys 

Some are real and some are toys. 


Jan, the boy-gardener lived near Halka, his little friend, 
in far-off Poland, spending lovely days where flower and 
fruit and blossom grew. At the edge of the big estate, 
they had a garden of their own close to a pretty cottage. 
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Jan had a cute little hoe, and Halka a tiny spade, and 
they were very happy just at the time when the berries 
were ripening and the flowers were beginning to laugh. 
Then of a sudden a big gun boomed. Halka got fright- 
ened, and as she and Jan ran to the brow of a hill they 
saw a house blown all to pieces. It was Halka’s house: 
they remembered little more than this. War made Halka 
an orphan, and Jan’s father marched away with the 
army. There is only sorrow and black ruin now where 
Poland’s gardens once bloomed. 

Then you must not fail to hear the doll chorus of the 
“Little Refugees.” There is a far-away look in their 
eyes, for they appear to be viewing the land of their 
birth, now a land of suffering where many a child and 
mother is starving. The little Polish boys and girls have 
lost everything except perhaps their doll friends, and 
they are begging for food, praying and hoping that all 
doll-lovers in the United States will stretch out a helping 
hand. They ask for little; only bread. Thus the Ref- 
ugees chant their prayer, the prayer of bleeding Poland: 


We are dolls from Poland where 
War has filled us with despair; 
We have taken hasty flight 
From that land in sorry plight. 
Homes where we were treasured toys 
Now are robbed of all their joys 
We were useless over there 

So we're traveling everywhere 
Telling those who hear our tale 
That we dollies are for sale. 

We are sure to please you all 
Grown-up folks as well as small. 


Then there is the song of the wedding party in which 
six dolls are the choristers, and the story of the tinsmith 
family which ends with the words: “Please help our 
helpless little friends at home so far away.” 

To every visitor at the Doll-House in busy Forty- 
Second Street the message of mercy is put in these words: 
Won’t you adopt one of the Refugee Dolls? Probably 
no dolls ever had so important a mission in life, for they 
come here to be adopted by kind Americans. ‘‘Whoever 
welcomes one of them into the family, not only affords 
the little waif an opportunity of life-long service in 
pleasure-giving, but provides a month’s food for a starv- 
ing mother or child in Poland.” 


LITERATURE 


Fishers and Fish 


HEN “old” Isaak Walton wrote his “Compleat Angler” in 
1653 that noble eulogy of “the Contemplative Man's 
Recreation” was so favorably received that before the author's 
death in 1683 the book had gone through six editions, and since 
then it has been printed at least 154 times. The Oxford Uni- 
versity Press is the latest publishing house to bring out the 
classic, R. B. Marston furnishing the introduction and bibli- 
ography. The reason this work, which would seem to appeal to 
only a small circle of readers, has for 250 years held the interest 





of lovers of good literature and demanded the attention of 
students of English prose is because the book’s carefully-written 
pages are so pervaded by the author's genial spirit. He writes: 
I have made myself a recreation of a recreation; and that 

it might prove so to him, and not read dull and tediously, 
I have in several places mixed (not any scurrility, but) 
some innocent, harmless mirth, of which, if thou be a severe, 
sour-complexioned man, then I here disallow thee to be a 
competent judge. Though I can be serious at season- 
able times, yet the whole Discourse is, or rather was, a 
picture of my own disposition, especially in such days and 
times as I have laid aside business, and gone a fishing with 
honest Nat and R. Roe; but they are gone, and with them 
most of my pleasant hours, even as a shadow, that passeth 
away, and returns not. 

This amiable “brother of the angle’s” opening chapter in which 
the falconer, the hunter and the fisherman each sound the praises 
of his proper domain gives “honest” Isaak a splendid opportunity 
to prove, at least to his own satisfaction, that water is the most 
important element in the universe, that in usefulness and dignity, 
fish surpass both birds and beasts, that for antiquity and excel- 
lence nothing is comparable to the art of angling, and that fisher- 
men have been time out of mind patient, simple souls, “quiet 
men and followers of peace” who “seldom take the name of God 
into their mouths’ save “to praise Him and pray to Him.” 
Anglers, Walton points out, unite so harmoniously in them- 
selves the active and the contemplative life that they cannot be 
far from the Kingdom of God. Anglers, moreover, were never 
reproved by Our Saviour for their calling as were the scribes 
and money-changers; four of the craft, Peter, Andrew, James 
and John, He made fishers of men, giving them a “priority of 
nomination in the catalogue of the Twelve;” and anglers three, 
be it noted, were the only men who witnessed the Transfigura- 
tion and the Agony. Moreover the successful fisher’s qualities 
of tact and patience and meekness, Isaak would imply, are also 
the virtues of a zealous apostle, and had Walton been an 
idolatrous Papist, he surely could not have forborne remarking 


that St. Peter’s successors in governing the Church used the. 


Seal. of the Fisherman. 

As for the antiquity of the angler’s calling, Isaak doubts not 
that the art is as old as Deucaleon’s flood, and that Belus, the 
“first inventor of godly and virtuous recreations” was an early 
fisherman. Noah, beyond all question, became a chronic angler 
and holy Job and the Prophet Amos both make mention of 
fishhooks. Nay, persists our quaint author, angling is of Divine 
precept, for was not St. Peter bidden by the Saviour cast a 
hook into the water for money to pay Czsar’s tribute? Isaak 
might have added, were net-fishing likewise his theme, that the 
Apostles were told on two occasions how to make a successful 
haul. He does not fail to note, either, that “Almighty God is 
said to have spoken to a fish, but never to a beast; that He hath 
made a whale a ship to carry and set His Prophet Jonah safe on 
the appointed shore.” Nor does our genial author neglect to re- 
mind the reader that the ancient ecclesiastical canons forbade 
hunting to churchmen “as being a turbulent, toilsome, perplexing 
recreation.” Angling, however, is permitted because it is a harm- 
less recreation that “invites them to contemplation and quiet- 
ness,” one therefore, to which “many cloisteral men of great 
learning and devotion” have doubtless been addicted. 

Had Isaak Walton read Cornelius 4 Lapide’s commentary on 
the Prophet Habacuc the “Compleat Angler” would perhaps have 
been a much larger book. For the Jesuit dwells with unusual 
unction on the words “Thou wilt make men as the fishes of the 
sea” adducing eighteen striking points of resemblance between 
the finless and the finny race. That Father Cornelius did not 
spin out a hundred or even a thousand likenesses or differences 
instead of only eighteen speaks volumes for his self-denial. Wal- 
ton certainly never would have been content with such a meager 
number. 

It is a remarkable fact that in Isaak’s book there is not so 
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much as an allusion to those weaknesses that are now popu- 
larly believed to belong in a special way to the gild of fishers. 
His anglers are invariably truth-loving, abstemious, clean-spoken, 
godly and industrious men. The brethren of the angle can make 
merry indeed in the village inn when the day’s sport is over. But 
their mirth is free from either “Scripture jests, or lascivious 
jests,” and they so behave that “they are not ashamed to look 
upon one another next morning.” The “honest hostess,”"—for 
everybody in “The Compleat Angler” is described as “honest”; 
it seems to be the universal characteristic of seventeenth century 
rural Englishmen,—prepares for her guests the fish they have 
caught and sets forth her “best barley-wine, the good liquor 
that our honest forefathers did use to drink of; the drink which 
preserved their health, and made them live so long, and to do so 
many good deeds.” When all the anglers have fared sumptu- 
ously, they begin to troll a catch together, and praise Corydon’s 
sweet voice, as he sings the joys of country life. 

The delighted fishers then protest that they are much beholden 
to the good man that made that song, and with a “purpose to 
prevent the sun-rising,” betake themselves forthwith to “fresh 
On the morrow morn they set out 


, 


sheets that smell of lavender.’ 
to fish in other streams, meeting peradventure on the way “hon- 
est, innocent, pretty Maudlin,” the lilting milkmaid who offers 
them smilingly a mug of freshly drawn milk or eke a “syllabub 
of new verjuice.”” How good that latter beverage sounds! Who 
would not be a “Compleat Angler”! 

“I am not of a cruel nature,” naively observes Mr. Walton. 
“I love to kill nothing but fish.” He then explains to the 
“towardly scholar” he had in Venator, how and when and with 
what bait you can successfully hook and land the trout, the 
umber, the salmon, the pike, the carp, the tench, the perch, the 
loach, the gudgeon, the bleak and divers other kinds of fish 
which the patient reader may read about himself in Walton’s 
pleasant book. Other marvelous fish which honest Isaak, or 
any one else for that matter, never had the good fortune to see 
with his own eyes, he credulously describes on the authority of 
Pliny and Gesner. But if our seventeenth-century author knew 
of the 13,000 varieties of fish now familiar to science, no doubt 
he would have sorrowfully laid down his quill, despairing of 
ever teaching a man to be a “Compleat Angler” of so many 
kinds of fish. 

But besides the sport of adroitly landing a lively trout, the 
meal his catch would subsequently furnish was a matter of keen 
interest to Walton. He can describe to a nicety just how each 
fish should be dressed and served and he has great faith in the 
medicinal value of a Lenten diet. Writing though he was at 
the time of the Puritan ascendency, Isaak did not fear to remark: 

The casting off of Lent, and other fish-days, which hath 
not only given the lie to so many learned, pious, wise 
founders of colleges, for which we should be ashamed, hath 
doubtless been the chief cause of these many putrid, shaking, 
intermitting agues unto which this nation of ours is now 
more subject than those wiser countries that feed on herbs, 
sallets and plenty of fish; of which it is observed in story, 
that the greatest part of the world now do. And it may be 
fit to remember that Moses appointed fish to be the chief 
diet for the best commonwealth that ever yet was. 


Surely it is a great comfort to know on such excellent authority 
as honest Isaak’s that a fish diet is the sovereign remedy for 
“intermitting agues.” Ichthyophagy, moreover, as this regimen 
is termed by the learned, is still believed to be an incompar- 
able promoter of intellectual activity, presumably because the 
phosphorus that abounds in teleostomes, imparts extraordinary 
light to the minds of assiduous fish-eaters. It is a matter of 
common knowledge, too, that unhouseled heretics, as a rule, are 
fonder of fish than is the Papist born. This, of course, makes 
the latter's prescribed hebdomadal abstinence from meat all the 
more meritorious. Another consideration that should help the 
children of the Kingdom to be staunch ichthyophagists on Friday 





is the fact that fidelity to the practice is the Catholic’s profession 
of faith before the world. The very fish he makes his food has 
mystically symbolized from the earliest times the partaker’s be- 
lief in the Redemption, since the Greek word for fish is formed 
of five letters that are the initials of the terms expressing Our 
Saviour’s name, natures and office. “We little fishes,” says 
Tertullian, “after the image of our /chthys, Jesus Christ, are 
born in the water.” WALTER DWIGHT, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


Compendium Theologie Moralis ad Usum Seminariorum 
Huius Regionis Accommodatum ab Axotsio Sazetti, S.J. Editio 
Vicesima Secunda Recognita a TIMoTHEO Barrett, S.J. New 
York: Frederick Pustet & Co. $3.50. 

Sabetti-Barrett’s “Moral Theology” needs no introduction to 
the students of such works as its twenty-two editions amply 
testify. From the days of the early eighties it has been in the 
hands of American priests and has proved itself to be, as its 
author desired, a ready help to the clergy of this country, where- 
in conditions were and are so very different from prevailing 
conditions in Europe. The present edition is a revision of the 
older work, bringing it up to date and in line with the most 
recent decisions of the Holy See. Father Barrett has long been 
known to the world of moral theology, and his sixteen years 
of close study and teaching eminently qualify him to speak 
authoritatively in matters of such vital concern. The volume is 
a splendid example of poised and detached judgment, par- 
ticularly in those hotly-contested points that the Church has 
seen fit to leave open questions. 

Of the greatest interest are the new additions which deal with 
modern problems. Under the Fourth Commandment, for ex- 
ample, there are golden words on the duties of parents concern- 
ing the schooling of their children, boys and girls frequenting 
moving picture shows, and what instruction should be given 
on matters of sex. The discussion of vasectomy, anesthetics, 
and narcotics brings out the underlying unchangeable principles, 
thus enabling the student to take cognizance of any advance 
science may make, and Father Barrett’s already well-known 
addendum on the “Ne Temere” has been thoroughly revised and 
incorporated into the body of the book. The question of “vo- 
cation,” so much to the front of late because of Il’ Abbé Lahitton’s 
work, is treated in its double aspect of vocation to religion 
and to the priesthood. Deserving of special praise is the ex- 
cellent /ndex Alphabeticus Generalis et Epitome, which is a 
treasure in itself. The material make-up of the book is admir- 
able and the publishers deserve warm commendation for their 
success in bringing out in this country so typographically at- 
tractive and perfect a Latin book. Y.P.ise.. 





The Irish Nuns at Ypres: An Episode of the War. By 
D. U. C., Member of the Community. With an Introduction by 
JoHn RepMonp. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

The Irish Benedictine nuns, like so many other communities 
of men and women, had found a safe asylum in Belgium in the 
days of persecution; and, unlike most other communities, had 
been able to maintain themselves there during the invasion of 
the French revolutionary armies more than a hundred years ago. 
But on the approach of the German army, and the bombardment 
of the city of Ypres in October last, the community, with its 
paralytic abbess, were obliged, after a short and dangerous delay, 
to seek safety in flight. A member of the community gives us an 
account, absorbing in its interest, of their adventures during the 
bombardment and their escape from the doomed city. When the 
taubes began to fly over the town dropping bombs, and shells 
fired from points miles away were hurtling through the air, the 
terrified nuns were forced into their cellars which they were 
soon, though cloistered, to share with other religious, priests, 
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women and married couples with their families. Bread, meat 
and milk were almost impossible to get at any price, and yet their 
few edibles were willingly shared with the needy. Life in the 
cellars soon became impossible, and the Benedictines were forced 
to flee through the streets while houses were falling on all sides 
and shells bursting everywhere. With incredible toil they made 
their way to the south to Poperinghe, though not till after making 
attempts to go back to their convent. Thence they passed to 
Boulogne and to England. It is pleasant to relate that from all, 
Belgians, French and English, they received nothing but kindness 
and consideration. A perusal of the book will give one an idea 
of the horrors of this world war. It touches only one house in 
one city in one country. What must be the dreadful sum of suf- 
fering in five or six countries? Read and judge. P. J. D. 





The Story of Canada Blackie. By Anna P. L. Fie_ps. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 

That this work for which Thomas M. Osborne, the latest 
warden of Sing Sing writes an introduction, is clearly a piece of 
“uplift’s” publicity literature, is proved by the long and favorable 
notices the mawkish book is receiving in the press. Canada 
Blackie, having been a notorious cracksman and a party to a 
murder, was requested to rest from his labors for life at Danne- 
mora. Of course, “the thousand and one petty rules and humilia- 
tions of the stupid system under which he was now compelled to 


exist shattered the nerves of his high-strung nature,” 





while he in | 


turn tried to shatter the prison with dynamite, and the shoulder | 


of a guard with a gun. 
the old prison system” is removed to Auburn for safer keeping, 


This victim of “the stupid brutality of | 


and there becomes “the most triumphant example of the reform- | 


ing power of the new system of common sense.” He learns to 


coo over cats and kittens, to write long, affectionate letters to | 


the warden after reading his “beautiful” letter and its “loving” 


words; to have everything “lovely” at Auburn, to adopt some | 


matronly creature as his “mother” and her little daughter as 
his “sister” and to write nice letters to them, whereat “the flood- 
gates of an intense nature were flung wide and the rush of long- 


genial Dick Steele and many another who has heard nature’s 
“various language.” The high merit of the authors repre- 
sented and the great variety of nature’s phases that are 
described, make this a delightful volume. 

“The Widow Woman” is a simple, happy tale of life in a 
village of Cornish fishermen. The story centers around a 
Mrs. Pollard, who has outlived two husbands, and now, with 
a fishing-smack and other chattels as bait, is angling for a 
third. There is a freshness and simplicity about the tale, 
and an atmosphere as wholesome as the breezes that sweep 
this little Cornish village by the sea. 

Mr. A. G. Gardiner has given us a set of biographical 
essays, written in a crisp, epigrammatic style that is very 
entertaining. They are all from the standpoint of the per- 
sonal observer who has seen and spoken with many of the 
men and women he describes. Contrast, apt illustration and 
odd comparison are all used with good effect. The quota- 
tions from the writings of Bernard Shaw do not make the 
most edifying reading, but the utterances chosen are clear 
enough to make us realize what manner of man he is. After 
reading them we are hardly in a position to agree with Mr. 
Gardiner when he says: “Shaw denounces conventional 
morality because he is so fierce a moralist.” The essays on 
Chesterton, William Jennings Bryan and John Redmond are 
especially worthy of commendation. =. 2. 3. 





The Life of King John Sobieski. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1.50. 

The story of a man with the brand of outlawry upon him, 
and the sentence of death imposed, marching out at the head of 
an army, to save his king and country is hard to parallel in the 
pages of history. Such was Sobieski, John the Third of Poland. 
Indeed he stands unique in this as in many of the varied vicissi- 
tudes of his romantic life. A soldier to the core, fearless and 
lighining-like in the attack of larger bodies of troops arrayed 
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| against him, achieving success when every sign pointed to hope- 


pent-up emotions swept away the years of reserve and brought 


to light all the concealed treasures of a deeply sensitive, poetical 





soul.” Can the State of New York ever be forgiven for having 
kept behind prison bars this choice spirit? H. M. G. 
The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft. By Georce 


Gissinc; The Lore of the Wanderer. By Gerorce GoopcHILp; 
The Widow Woman. By Cuaries Lee; Prophets, Priests 
and Kings. By A. G. Garpiner. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $0.40 each. , 

The Wayfarer’s Library was seldom truer to its purpose 
of editing “a companionable series, covering what is good, 
clean and humorous on the lighter side of recent literature,” 
than when it gave us the above four volumes. Henry Rye- 
croft, like so many of our English authors, has felt the stern 
struggle and pinched stomach and frozen fingers of the man 
of letters who must battle with the world. Now in the quiet 
sunset of that stormy life he unburdens his pent-up soul. 
He writes as fancy leads him and tlie result is a serics of 
reflettions as delightful as they are varied. A thought, a bit 
of reverie, a reminiscence, a literary opinion, a description 
of his state of mind are all garnered from his diary and 
arranged in four chapters, named after the seasons of the 
year. 

“The Lore of the Wanderer” is a charming selection of 
papers dealing with life outdoors. “An Open Air Anthology” 
the sub-title very aptly calls them. There is a paper for 
every mood of the sky and every heart-throb of the city 
street. We can spend our night with Stevenson out beneath 
the shelter of the pines, or prowl about with Dickens as he 
walks the London streets. Here we find Ruskin, Thoreau, 





less failure, it is not strange that Sobieski was the idol of his 
army and his nation. Forty years spent in war, ten in the im- 
portant offices of the Republic, eighteen upon the throne, is the 
summary of the achievements of the Deliverer of Europe. It 
was Sobieski that broke the power of the Turk, and saved 
European civilization. The princes of Europe sought his friend- 
ship, and his country attained a position in the family of nations 
under his rule that it never held afterwards. His biographer 
has told the story of Sobieski fairly well. The style is here and 
there a trifle halting, but the narrative really carries itself. It 
is regrettable that the author should be foolish enough to attribute 
to the Jesuits the King’s expedition into Kamieniec. Nor does 
he enhance the glory of his hero by comparing his zeal with 
the supposed intolerant spirit of the other Catholic sovereigns 
of the day, who “were banished or massacring their subjects in 
order to convert them.” Gt. 7. 

America and Her Problems. By Paut H. B. D’EstourNneELLEs 
DE CONSTANT. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

Speaking of the French spirit that the centuries have not 
wholly extinguished in the Valley of the Mississippi, the author 
observes that: 

This something (of the French spirit) is not apparent to 
the traveler who has good reasons for not believing in the 
existence, and still less the survival, of the spirit. This is 
the traveler who is not to be taken in, who does not mean to 
regard the United States as anything but a country of dollars 
and hog merchants, who generally encounters only people of 
his own kind and judges all others by them. . . How 
many teachers there are whose knowledge of the country 
they visit is confined to misanthropic museum attendants and 
the interested politeness of hotel waiters, or the rough man- 
ners of railway servants or, in the case of a business man, 
the bad turns done him by a bad customer! How many 
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travelers, too, take advantage of being unknown to behave 
just as they please, as if no one were looking at them, on 
the ground that they know nothing about their surround- 
ings; and how many excite ridicule or enmity and leave 
behind them a revengeful feeling, for which those who come 
after them are at a loss to account. 

M. D'Estournelles de Constant has not been such a traveler. His 
knowledge of America is not of yesterday. Apart from the fact 
that he was chosen as a delegate of France to the Peace Con- 
ference at the Hague in 1899 and 1907, where he met several of 
our leading statesmen and diplomats, he has for some thirty 
vears felt a keen and active interest in all that concerns our 
country. He numbers among his friends many whose names are 
identified with the various movements started within the last 
decade or two with a view to solving our economic, political and 
moral problems; while his four visits to America, the first of 
which dates back thirteen years, warrant the assumption that 
his impressions are not those of one who judges hastily, and 
leaves our shores convinced that others, particularly our own 
legislators, have failed to read aright the signs of the times, or 
appreciate the needs and the possibilities of the country. 

“America and Her Problems” will, then, be read reflectively 
not only by the professed student of economics and sociology, 
but also by those who share in the presumably varied interests of 
the intelligent voter. For although the critical reader will not 
agree unreservedly with all the writer's views, such as his apprai- 
sal, for instance, of the Mexican situation, still there are many 
questions of a less debatable nature ably discussed by the author, 
and which it is always instructive to consider from the angle ot 
vision taken by one whose judgments are evidently unbiased. 

It is to be regretted, however, that in dealing with the problem 
of education and the moral issues inevitably bound up with all 
matters of deeply national and international moment, M. 
I)’ Estournelles has not emphasized the influence that religion, re- 
vealed religion, should and must exert in any effort to reach a 
right solution. Nations are like individuals: the supernatural 
must form a part of their daily lives. A code of ethics that 
disregards this fact, and the supernatural, be it noted, is as much 
a fact as the things we see and touch, will be as powerless to 
guide and stimulate aright the minds and hearts of men, not 
theoretically alone, but. above all, practically, as it was before 
the advent of Christianity. No better argument can be pointed 
to than the history of the civilized world. The athletically in- 
clined will enjoy the author's description of a baseball game. 


Em % 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The most interesting paper in the September Queen’s Iiork is 
from the pen of Daniel A. Lord, S.J., whose occasional articles 
are enjoyed by AMericA’s readers. In “A Personally Conducted 
Trip” he describes St. Mary's Training School, Des Plaines, IIL., 
a true home for 1,000 homeless boys and girls which is managed 
by the Sisters of Mercy. Leonora Z. Meder tells Catholics how 
to take some leaves from the book of the Protestant social 
worker. James J. O'Brien, S.J., sketches the history of the New 
Orleans Ursulines from their coming in 1727 till today. Father 
Garesché describes “The Collection Methods of the Y. M. C. 
A,” and there are stories by Elizabeth Brady and Myrtle Conger, 
and a talk to boys by Joseph P. Conroy, S.]. 

The publication of “A Walk in Other Worlds with Dante” 
(Dutton, $2.00), by Marion S,. Bainbrigge, comes timely in 
this anniversary year of the great poet. The author has 
brought enthusiasm and erudition to the task of giving a 
simple running outline of the journey of “this man descended 
to the doomed and dead for our instruction; then to God 
ascended.” Many passages of the “Divina Commedia” are 
quoted in the original Italian, followed almost always by 





Longfellow’s translation. The introduction gives interesting 
data concerning Dante and his times, and- the book closes 
with a short account of his resting place. That fullest ap- 
preciation of the “Divina Commedia” is to be had by those 
in fullest sympathy with the Catholic Church is an impres- 
sion that the book leaves. Eight full-page plates add to the 
attractiveness of the book. 


The opinions put forward in “Arms and the Race,” by R. M. 
Johgyston (Century Co., $1.00), are based on historical study, 
and are confined as far as possible to the elements of our military 
problem. The author deals with his subject as a military student, 
holds a brief for no party, and states nothing that cannot be 
verified by consulting sources open to the public. He discusses 
the art of war, military policies, disarmament, and the defense 
policy of our own country. We cannot dispose of the war 
question by saying war is stupid and wicked. If it is, then in 
the writer's opinion, it is stupid and wicked and criminal to en- 
courage others to make war by remaining defenseless. What 
Americans must do at present is to support those in Congress 
and elsewhere who are seeking to improve our national defense. 
We do not need to investigate our army. Rather let us investi- 
gate, says the author, the body that is responsible for the army’s 
condition, namely Congress. 





William Samuel Johnson, the author of “Prayers for Peace 
and Other Poems” (Kennerley, $1.25), is doubtless a first-rate 
maker of verses, and wins merit as a weaver of words and a 
master of rhyme, but he is only a newspaper-poet. Like men of 
his profession, he sends abroad the children of his fancy not 
to throb in men’s hearts, but to catch their curious, novelty-seek- 
ing eyes. Of those who would work to unravel the meaning of 
the “Prayer for Peace” only a daring few would call it Christian. 
But Mr. Johnson has struck off real sparks of poetry here and 
there and earns praise for this, even if it be a little halting. 
Parts of “The Poor Little Guy,” “The Wonder-Net,” “Strangers” 
and “Prayer” are good, but in general there is more intellect 
than emotion both on the poet's and reader’s part. The book's 
morality is the morality of today. “Spore-dust,” for example, 
is grossly materialistic, and “In the Offing” is the pantheism 
of Spinoza. 


Edwin C. Wooley’s “Written English” (Heath, $1.00), is 
described as “a course of lessons in the main things to know 
in order to write English correctly.” It deals with the prin- 
ciples of manuscript arrangement, of grammatical correct- 
ness, of punctuation, of conventional usage in letter-writing, 
together with a few principles of spelling. The form of the 
book is excellent, the precepts are always clearly and briefly 
stated, and there is a great abundance of material for prac- 
tice. Teachers will find the method of indexing each precept 
for ready reference in reading the exercises of pupils a great 
help in the class-room, as well as a time-saver in the drudgery 
of theme correction at home. 


Dr. P. Perciballi’s translation in two volumes of Francis Xavier 
Funk’s “Manual of Church History” (Benziger, $5.50), edited 
by W. H. Kent, has met with severe criticism. The translator 
gives readers no hint that he has not followed the latest edition 
of the original. Some notes for English-speaking countries are 
offered, but they are not extensive. The Ecclesiastical Review, 
adding to the strictures already passed on the work by Mr. 
Preuss and Catholic Book Notes, characterizes it as “valueless 
and misleading.” Dr. Funk, while a learned historian, is not 
always a safe guide, as was made plain at the time of the publica- 
tion of his “Kirchengeschichtliche Abhandlungen und Unter- 
suchungen.” The present work, for instance, repeats as a fact 
the authors unwarranted hypothesis regarding the early ex- 
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clusion of the capital sins from the Sacrament of Penance, and 
the part about the Early Church should have been treated more 
constructively, giving the student a picture of Christian unity 
rather than putting emphasis on the quarrels that took place. 
Regarding the chapter on “The Clergy” of the Early Church, 
the strong evidence against the author’s statements should be 
read which the Rev. William Moran of Maynooth offers in “The 
Government of the Church of the First Century.” 





Here are some little books of piety: Carion Granger’s “Guide 
in the Ways of Divine Love” (Benziger, $0.25), lays down a 
plan by which the devout Catholic may entirely consecrate his 
life to the Sacred Heart. The author shows briefly what it means 
to lead this life of love, the end to be attained, the means to em- 
ploy, the illusions to avoid and the obstacles to overcome.— 
“Why Catholics Honor Mary” (Benziger, $0.15), by the Rev. 
J. H. Stewart is another book of the series. The author clearly 
proves the reasonableness of the cult of the Saints in the Church 
of God, and taking Our Blessed Lady merely as the holiest of 
them adduces strong arguments why Catholics should be especi- 
ally devout to her. The compiler of “A Garland for St. Jo- 
seph” (Benziger, $0.75), a member of the Ursuline community 
at Sligo, has wandered far and culled her flowers from many 
gardens. The varied selections and considerations for each day 
of St. Joseph’s month will delight the lovers of the Saint whose 
every wish, as St. Teresa says, Our Lord is pleased to fulfil in 
Heaven as once He obeyed him upon earth. There is likewise 
a literary touch to much that is offered here, and the verses 
regularly interspersed are from many pens. 








Recent pamphlets published by the London Catholic Truth 
Society bear the following attractive titles: “Letters to a 
‘Bible Christian,” by W. B. Luke; “Dr. Agnes McLaren 
(1837-1913)” by Mary Ryan, M.A.; “The Pope and the War,” 
by Cardinal Bourne; “The Sisters of Notre Dame,” by a 
Member of the Congregation; “Some Protestant Historians 
on John Knox,” compiled by a Scottish priest; “Dialogues of 
Defence,” including talks on Infallibility, Anglican Orders, 
Fasting and Abstinence and the Celibacy of the Clergy, by 
Father Edmund Lester, S.J.; two little war stories called 
“The Martyrdom of Father Jean” and “To the Front”; “The 
Protestant Platform,” by G. Elliot Anstruther, who outlines 
the scandalous careers of twenty notorious “ex-priests,”” and 
“escaped nuns,” and “Catholic Faith and Practice in Medieval 
England,” by H. J. Kilduff. “The Anglican Claims to be 
Catholic” are given a searching historical and theological ex- 
amination by C. G. Mortimer, B.A., and his conclusions are 
published in a C. T. S. three-penny booklet. The Jrish Mes- 
senger publishes Father Peter Finlay’s “The Church and 
Secular Education,” and “Is One Religion as Good as An- 
other,” two very readable penny pamphlets, and also the 
Comtesse de Courson’s “The Young Men of France and the 
War”; Pierre Téqui of Paris, has out in one little volume, 
“Le Guide Spirituel ou le Miroir des Ames Religieuses par le 
B. Louis de Blois,” and “Des Maximes Spirituelles de Saint 
Jean de la Croix”; from the Mission Press, Techny, IIl., 
comes Father H. J. Fischer's five-cent pamphlet, “The Call 
of Christ, an Appeal to the Youth of America to Help Spread 
the Gospel in Heathen Lands,” and Herder sells for $0.20, a 
useful and satisfactory “Synopsis of Devas’ Political Econ- 
omy,” which C. D. Hugo of the English Dominican Province 
has edited. 





“Chinese Characters, their Origin, Etymology, History, 
Classification and Signification. A Thorough Study from 
Chinese Documents. By Dr. L. Wieger, S.J. Translated 
into English by L. Davrout, S.J.,” is the imposing title of a 
large two-volume work that has come from the Catholic 











Mission Press of Ho-Kien-Fu, China. The first volume con- 
tains more than 600 pages of “Etymological Lessons,” and 
“Phonetic Series,” and the second 516 pages filled with “A 
Chinese-English Lexicon by Order of Radicals,’ and “A 
Chinese-English Lexicon by Order of Sounds.” The Chinese 
dictionary, we are told in the preface, contains 40,000 char- 
acters, 4,000 of which are in common use, 2,000 proper names 
and doubles of limited use, and 34,000 monstrosities of no 
practical use which were formed by careless or ignorant 
scribes since they began to write, says tradition, some 
twenty-seven centuries before the Christian era. The work 
is a noble monument to the labor and learning of the two 
missionary Fathers whose names appear on the title page. 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. Bernard Ward's commentary on “The Holy 
Gospel According to St. Luke” (Herder, $1.00), a well-known 
book, has lately appeared in its third edition. There is a 
good introduction on the text of the Gospel, giving in a 
readable form the story of the manuscripts, and the history 
of the Vulgate is well told, though a little ought to have 








been added about the Commission for the Revision of the 
Vulgate. The “Reliquary of English Song” ‘(Schirmer, 
$1.25) contains fifty-two early English songs edited by 


Frank Hunter Potter. The volume is introduced by a brief 


yet thorough history of the songs of “Merrie England.” The 
erudite notes preceding the songs show the appreciative 
power of the scholarly compiler of the “lusty ballad.” The 


simplicity and charm of the accompaniments, which are 
harmonized and arranged by two Oxonian Doctors of Music, 
is one of the additional features recommending this neat 


volume to lovers of national song. 


EDUCATION 


More Paganism in the Schools 


[‘ is a worm of exceptional patience that will never turn. 
In an excellent article contributed to the Educational 
Review for September, Mr. John L. Sturtevant tells how the 
good people of Wisconsin, growing weary of their increasing 
taxes, and “of being eternally supervised, inspected and regu- 
lated by the State,” walked to the polls one fine morning, 
and demanded a change in government. They got it; and 
one of the first acts ordered by the new authorities was an 
investigation of the kindly, paternalistic State University. 
This was indeed ingratitude, in comparison with which the 
storied serpent’s tooth were dullness itself. 


Tue “Wisconsin IDEA” 


For years the University, pursuing “the Wisconsin Idea,” State 
regulation, had been made the laboratory of the nation, and 
Wisconsin had paid all the bills. In 1904 the bill was $711,655.83; 
ten years later it had risen to $3,093,254.54, and the net result, 
in the opinion of Mr. Sturtevant and a majority of his fellow- 
citizens, was nothing but a series of freak laws, and semi- 
socialistic schemes which broke down utterly when submitted 
to a practical test. For this state of affairs, the University, so 
liberally supported by the people, was blamed; and to fix 
the responsibility, as well as to devise a remedy, an investi- 
gation of the University’s activities was ordered. 

To present an analysis of the investigator's thousand-page 
report, interleaved with the answer of the University, would 
be a tedious task; suffice it to remark that the University, 
following the traditional example of all investigating agen- 
cies, protested most vigorously against being investigated. 
What is of interest, is the remark of Mr. Sturtevant, that 
the people of Wisconsin “had grown tired of being eternally 
supervised, inspected and regulated by the State.” Mr. Stur- 
tevant does not indicate the precise lines of inspection and 
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supervision, but he notes that they were accompanied by an 
increasing tax-rate, and that the University soon became a 
place where “skilled and trained professors inculcated dis- 
puted beliefs,” most of them socialistic in tendency. 


THE WARD OF THE STATE 


What has happened in Wisconsin has its counterpart in 
more than one State university, and in some localities is now 
borne with toleration, if not with approval, as a legitimate 
part of the social scheme. The old Catholic ideal, that it is 
the duty of the State to provide for the citizen in those things 
in which he cannot conveniently provide for himself, has been 
replaced by an exaggeration of the loco parentis power of the 
State. If Giuseppe Scribani, for instance, or Rebecca Diet- 
richstein, came to school hungry, and if on investigation it 
appeared that the parents of Giuseppe and Rebecca were un- 
able or unwilling to provide their offspring with food, this 
unfortunate occasion furnished a ready text for some short- 
sighted social worker to urge that the city should supply all 
school children, even the ninety and nine who had plenty of 
food, with their breakfast. Nothing was to be left to private 
initiative; nothing, if need be, to private charity; the public 
funds were ample and could procure all things necessary: 
books, clothing, toothbrushes, food, and transportation, All 
these things, and more, are now given to school children in 
some communities. If the socialistic tread of school, legis- 
lation is not sharply and speedily diverted, we shall soon 
see the day in which the public schools will furnish sleeping- 
quarters, and usurp so extensive a control over their pupils 
as to make them in reality simple wards of the State. 

THE CURRENT CHILD-CULTURE 

Chis increasing power of the State over the child, coincident 
with the deepening decay of the home-spirit, is one of the most 
serious perils in American life. Unfortunately too, the present is 
an age in which the current philosophy of child-culture is largely 
a revolt against the old ideals. The child is considered in his re- 
lations to the community and to the larger interests of the State; 
he is to be made not so much a man as a citizen, and a citizen of 
this world, for of the next world, his training takes little or no 
account. Hence the growing insistence upon manual training, 
fitting the boy or girl to become an early wage-earner; upon vo- 
cational guidance, in which the place of the boy or girl in the 
world is fixed by suggestions, not from the child’s natural guar- 
dians, but from paid officers of the State. It is not contented 
that manual training and vocational guidance have no legitimate 
place in a truly rational process of education; but even a friendly 
critic may believe that they have assumed too large a place in 
modern curricula. We have not reached the stage, said to be 
common in certain European systems, in which “a productive 
worker for the State” is held to be the ideal; but our insistence 
upon the physical needs and development of the child, and upon 
the purely material advantages of education, is bringing us dan- 
gerously near to this unchristian and unscientific ideal of perfec- 


tion in education. 
ComMPuLsory MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


\s a practical example of the undue and misdirected insistence 
upon the physical needs of school children, certain abuses con- 
nected with compulsory medical examination, may be adduced. 
This inspection was originated in the interest, both of the public 
health and the physical welfare of the pupil, and when properly 
conducted, is of great service. It is to be regretted, however, that 
in some instances—and complaints are coming from many parts 
of the country—this valuable agency has been so misused as to 
become a physical and moral menace to the pupil. 

Within the last few weeks, the press despatches have carried 
the news to the country, that in the city of New York, all public 


school pupils, girls as well as boys, are to be compelled as a 
condition of entrance, to submit to a physical examination. There 
is nothing novel in this procedure, save perhaps, that the examin- 


| ation is to be exacted as an entrance requirement. What is really 


novel, and, more than novel, shocking to a common sense of 
decency, is the manner in which this examination is to be con- 
ducted. In an order promulgated by the New York Board of 
Health on March 30, 1915, “the absence of all clothing” is speci- 
fied; apparently, however, no effort was made to bring this re- 
quirement to the attention of the public until the close of last 
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The second regulation of this order of the Board of Health 
specifies that “the lungs be examined by percussion and ausculta- 
tion, using the stethoscope upon the bare chest,” and that “a gen- 
eral inspection of the body is to be made in the absence of all 
clothing.” It is claimed by the Board that these examinations 
are to be made in the presence of a nurse, and with all proper 
precautions. To this defense it may be answered, first, that in 
the opinion of competent physicians, the use of the stethoscope 
does not require that the patient strip to the waist, as is the cus- 
tom, apparently, in the New York schools, and next, that an ex- 
amination of the extreme nature indicated by the Board of Health 
is wholly unnecessary, save in certain cases not likely to be found 
among school children. Furthermore, in this day of pagan ex- 
perimentation, parents are justified in demanding what precisely 
is meant by “all proper precautions.” “The doctor asks us ques- 
tions which we do not understand,” was the comment of one girl 
who with nine others was forced to submit to this outrageous 
“medical” inspection. “If it is by the rules of the Board of 
Health that we must be examined, we want a woman physician.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the normal modesty of a 
child may be seriously impaired by an examination of this kind. 
Moreover, every psychologist knows the very great and permanent 
danger in which an adolescent, impressionable girl may easily be 
placed when subjected to questioning put by unskilled examiners. 
Yet the only answer which the New York Board of Health has 
chosen to make, is that those who object are “prudes,” that the 
examination is necessary, and that parents who do not approve 
the method adopted by the Board, will be obliged to have this 
examination made at their own expense by a private physician. 


Wuat or Your Town? 


Thus do we promote the reign of paganism. Possibly this 
arbitrary action of the Board of Health, to which the public 
school authorities seem to have no objection, may open the eyes 
of those fond and anxious parents whose children are in the 
public schools, to at least one of the principles underlying the 
system which boasts that it can do without God. It is also to be 
hoped that the citizens of New York, regardless of creed, will 
awaken to the fact that a question of public decency deserves 
some consideration even from an omniscient Board of Health. 
Our Catholic societies, » rticularly those in our large cities may 
likewise find it profital!: to inquire, in the name of public decency, 
into the methods which are employed in the local schools and 
psychopathic clinics. How long are we Catholics to play, bliss- 
fully content, the part of the immobile worm? 

Paut L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Molten Calves and Modern Prophets 


66 HE time is out of joint,” Hamlet complains, and his 

spirit is perturbed that he was ever born to set it 
right. No such misgivings trouble the minds of our modern 
“advanced” reformers and teachers of revolt. To set the 
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world aright, convince the past of error, and prepare the 


future for a new millenium is their delightful task. God and | 


religion they leave out of count. By a single remedy they 
will cure the ills of the entire body politic. Each has his 
own panacea, whatever it may be; but there is no mistake 
and there can be no failure. The revealed Word of God, 
handed down with all the seals and warrants of strictest 
authenticity by the Church, calls for too great a strain upon 
the freedom of the modern spirit. But the far greater 
measure of faith demanded without any such credentials by 
the prophets of our time is unhesitatingly given. Let them 
but climb to the city’s chimney tops and shout their mes- 
sages aloud into the streets, and the molten calf set up by 
them for the people to adore will find its worshipers and 
receive its sacrifice. So in his rhapsodies the latest socialist 
poet proclaims to the world the faith he is self-commissioned 


to teach: 

I can go no further than give you my word for it: and 

what’s back of my word? 

The universe: that’s back of my word: the past, ugly as 

some of it is: the tomorrow, beautiful as most of it will be: 

That’s back of my word: the crowd is there: the nonentities: 

the unlisted majorities: they’re back of my word. 

Thus the chant continues, claiming for itself what “the 
teachers have learned” and “the learners have taught,” the 
work and play of the makers of things and the dreams of 
the anticipators, still in the new faith of Socialism the singer 
needs but reach out everywhere into the shadows and release 


the light. 
MAKING THE MOLTEN CALF 


Here is the typical modern mood, not only in sociology but 
in religion as well. The two indeed cannot be divorced. A 
Bergson, a James, a Mrs. Eddy and even a Dr. Eliot can 
preach their new creeds and be believed. No absurdity so 
gross, if but clothed in the counterfeit trappings of wisdom 
and science and put forth with abundant self-assurance, that it 
will fail to win disciples. Out of the land of bondage, out of 
the desert of want and aimless wanderings all these new 
prophets would lead us. Even while Moses received in the 
mountains the tables of testimony, the people made to them- 
selves their molten calf in the desert below. “These,” they 
exclaimed, “are thy gods, O Israel, that have brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt.” They had no sooner freed them- 
selves from the necessary yoke of God than in haste they 
went after the lusts of their heart. The new creeds, the 
social religions, are all of the same nature. They all agree 
that happiness must be found here, and not sought for in the 
hereafter, that earth must be turned into heaven. To lead 
men to this fool’s paradise they set up their molten calves 
and offer sacrifice. They all give the same assurance. “These 
are thy gods, O Israel,” they shout to the laborer and to the 
scholar, to the wife and to the mother, even to the boy and 
girl still on the class-room benches. “These are thy gods, O 
Israel, that have brought thee out of the land of Egypt.” 
No sooner are the new divinities accepted than lo! the same 
abominations follow that took place of old, “And the people 
sat down to eat, and drink, and they rose up to play.” Their 
end was lust and destruction. 

From the people’s golden earrings the molten calves are 
made, from their own boundless vanity and pride. To adore 
these idols means full freedom for whatever their passions 
may desire. Already we can see around us the infamy which 
Moses beheld. Authority is repudiated, responsibility to a 
Higher Power heedlessly ignored, lust is publicly displayed 
and publicly justified. The destruction too which fell upon 
the camp of Israel is visible over all the earth. Though God 
may be ignored, His justice still exists. He is the God .of 
society no less than of the individual. 




















CULT OF THE MOLTEN CALVES 

The new gods were made to set free the passions of men. 
Liberalism for a time was the golden calf which the prophets 
fashioned for the rich. To rob their neighbor, and grind the 
poor, and coin the blood of children into minted gold was the 
honorable worship rendered. But the day of retribution 
came and a new image appeared. It was the idol of “the 
disinherited,” “the proletariat.” Once more religion was at- 
tacked or became “a private matter.” Marx and Engels had 
fashioned their new monster in opposition to the old. Ad- 
vanced |. mininism, New Thought, and all the other idols 
followed which have since drawn down God’s wrath upon 
the world. Aside from mere accidentals, the doctrine was 
ever the same. It could not differ, for it had only one and 
the same master, whether taught in the modern university, 
or on the corners of our streets, or in the desert of old, or in 
the Garden of Eden. It is summed up in the one insidious 
question: “Why hath God commanded you that you should 
not eat of every tree of paradise?’ The eyes of men and 
women must be opened, they must live their own free and 
“Society” is to receive a certain limited 
taken as an obliga- 


untrammeled lives. 


consideration. Yet even this cannot be 
tion. There is no room for a religion that preaches self- 
denial. Men must have and men will have in the great golden 


future all that their heart’s desire can suggest: 

So I put it to you: what do you want? that which you want 
shall be given you: 

Even if you wanted the water to run up hill: that’s what 
would happen: the water would run up hill: 

So that you’ll take the world and fit it to your mind: you'll 
shape it to satisfy the squares and circles of your ideals: 

The skies don’t shape you: you shape the skies: they are not 
the mandate: you are the mandate: 


Nothing is so ugly before but beauty will happen at last: 
Nothing is so hateful before but loving will happen at last: 
Nothing is so devilish before but the godlike will happen at 


last : 
Nothing is so improbable before but the impossible will hap- 


pen at last: 
Nothing is so docile before but revolt will happen at last: 
Much may happen before: but it will happen at last. 


THE FALSE VISION AND THE TRUE 


So each of the prophets in turn holds out his promises. 
Original sin does not exist for them and evil is only economic 
and material. Nothing but a social revolt is needed, which 
each one would bring about in his own particular way. So 
man will build his own heaven upon earth. This in fact, the 


modern wise ones say, was the kingdom which Jesus 
promised. Our Lord tells us something of false prophets in 
sheep's clothing. They will be with us to the end. Even 


should they work signs and miracles, as it would seem, we 
are not to trust them. Liberalism produced marvelous re- 
sults in a similar way and so, for that matter, did the 
Pharaos of old with the same philosophy. Socialism too 
might at times succeed in a similar way. But the end is 
ruin. The golden calf was burned and beaten into powder 
and the dust thereof was strewed into the water and given to 
the children of Israel to drink. Their own abominations will 
return to plague the modern worshipers of the molten calf 
set up in place of the Almighty God. 

There is but one possibility of realizing upon earth, in a 
qualified way, the heaven which men may lawfully desire, 
and that is to return to the Church which Christ has founded 
for man’s eternal salvation. Here alone can we possess, in 
justice and mutual charity and the love of God, the sum and 
the perfection of all the happiness which it is possible to 
attain upon an earth still doomed to bring forth with the 
rose and violet the wounding thorn and prickly thistle. 

JosepH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 

















NOTE AND COMMENT 


A statue of Blessed Joan of Arc designed by Anna V. Hyatt, 
is to be erected on Riverside Drive and Ninety-Third Street, New 
York, on a pedestal made of the stones of the prison at Rouen 
where she was a captive. The cost of the monument will be 
about $25,000. The stones for the pedestal were purchased from 
a French insurance company after the Government had failed 
to buy the Rouen property in memory of the martyr-heroine of 
France. The Maid of Domremy experienced the ingratitude of 
her country more than once; the Government she died for 
forgot her in her hour of need, and the twentieth century found 
the French Government too busy expelling her countrywomen 
to think about saving the Rouen dungeon, out of respect for her. 





A Mexican correspondent gives an interesting item about the 
Josephite Sisters: 

By a strange coincidence the Carranzista official who signed 
the order for the recent expulsion of nineteen Josephite Sis- 
ters from their hospital in Monterey, Mexico, was seriously 
wounded the very next day and brought to the Sisters’ Hos- 
pital, where he died before they left there on the following 
day. The Sisters, who were receiving $10.00 a month from 
the authorities, have been replaced by lay nurses, who, it is 
said, are demanding $100.00 a month for their services. 


The Josephite community or Josefinas were established in 
Mexico about fifty years ago, to take the place of the Sisters of 
Charity who were expelled by President Juarez when he began 
his war against the Church. 


The Chancellor of the Empire during the session of the 
Reichstag not long ago spoke gratefully of the neutral states and 
their care of prisoners of war: 

I express the heartfelt thanks of the German people to Hol- 
land and a word of special thanks to the Pope, who has dis- 
played untiring sympathy with the idea of the exchange of 
prisoners and other work of humanity, and to whom belonged 
the main credit for their realization. 


This is a high, official utterance giving honor to whom honor 
is due. The secular press has taken little notice of it. That is 
not surprising, as the press since the outbreak of the war has 
sought to prove in divers ways that the Pope is not neutral. 
While pacifists have talked, the Holy Father has taken measures 
to minimize the horrors of war. 


The Boston Transcript reproduces from the Preacher's Assist- 
ant the following unique paragraph on the empty pew: 


One thing have I desired of the Lord, that I will seek after; 
that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my 
life—except in August. 

God is known in her palaces for a refuge—except in August. 

How amiable are Thy tabernacles—except in August. 

My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of the 
Lord—except in August. 

Preach the Gospel to every creature—except in August. 

Preach the Word. Be instant in season and out of season 

except in August. 


Yet the Philadelphia Bulletin claims that the congregations in 
New York churches are twenty-five per cent above the normal 
summer average, which is due to the sobering effect of the war 
on the minds of men: 


It is the swing of the pendulum. Men and women had run 
the gamut of excesses and had become tired and had come 
back to find quiet and relief. So conservatism of political 
thought follows the extreme of radicalism. So a period of 
agitation breeds a desire which is almost a demand for rest. 
Many things, no doubt, conspire to help on this natural 
trend, the Titanic having a notable effect. New York’s very 
furore of crime made men think. And when any of the 
vicissitudes of life really make men think, the church is the 
natural spot to which they turn. 
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Thoughtlessness is only a step from godlessness! A Hebrew 
prophet centuries ago said almost the same thing in accounting 
for the land’s desolation. 





One W. H. Hanna, a Protestant missionary in the Philippines, 
gives his views in the pages of the Philippine Christian, on Prot- 
estant and Catholic missions. His Christianity is of a type which 
the Filipino must find interesting, if not edifying: 

Protestant missions are established that the people may 
be taught the faith as found in the Bible and that the native 
Christians may sustain their own churches and propagate 
the faith; Roman Catholic practice is to fasten strangers, 
in one (sic) and in companies, on native communities and 
to force or beguile them to support the same strangers. When 
these importations have been domesticated they become clogs 
in the wheel of progress, and consumers and storers up of 
the wealth of a country. Such European countries as 
Portugal, Spain, France and Italy show clearly that monks 
and nuns have been a curse to them. 


There is one item in’ reference to the Catholic clergy, which 
this good Christian failed to mention. That is their disregard 
for life. Had he read Libertas for June 30 he would have found 
a case in point. A “stranger fastened himself on a native com- 
munity.” The community was the leper colony, and the stranger, 
a Spanish priest, cared so little for his life that he risked con- 
tracting leprosy. He is dying of the disease in Culién, where 
only lepers die. 





The League to Enforce Peace which was formed recently 
in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, is not concerned with 
the present war, but with the future only. The League’s 
purposes are given in the four proposals outlined by the 
Philadelphia Convention: 


(1) An international judicial tribunal; (2) An interna- 
tional board of conciliation; (3) The use of the joint military 
and economic forces of all the Powers to prevent a war pend- 
ing judicial or conciliatory measures; (4) The adoption of 
an international code. It is not proposed to restrain nations 
from going to war, if they are determined to do so, nor to 
bind them to comply with any decision a judicial tribunal 
or council of conciliation may make; but merely to force 
them, before they resort to arms, to state their case before 
the world, thereby allowing the opportunity for a settlement 
without the shedding of blood. 


This is an improvement on the Hague, yet it by no means 
solves the war problem. It is difficult to see how the League 
can live up to its name, yet “not restrain nations from going 
to war.” 





There is some strange advice from the pen of a “former 
Catholic Priest” in the August Missionary Review of the 
World. It tells Protestants how to deal with Catholics sub- 
stantially as follows: 


No intelligent Catholic worships images. The fact that in 
some parts of the Catholic world there is every appearance 
of image-worship does not apply to the American Catholic, 
who does not worship images himself and doubts if any one 
anywhere does‘do it. It is equally foolish to talk to him as 
if you believed that he had been forbidden to read the Scrip- 
tures. He never remembers having been forbidden to read 
the Scriptures, and any insistence on your part will only con- 
vince him that you are biased and misinformed. Do not 
talk as if you were convinced that all priests and monks and 
nuns were impure. For every case you know in support of 
your theory, he knows fifty men and women whose lives 
compare very favorably with anything he has seen among 
Protestants. He believes that all this talk is exaggeration, 
and, as a matter of fact, he is right. 


In a word, cover up the old calumny, if you hope to make 
good Protestants out of bad Catholics. It’s out gf date and 
it doesn’t pay. 
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